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Work EXPERIENCE FOR YOUTH 
RECENT issue of the School Review carried editorial comment on 
What the High Schools Ought To Teach, a document produced by 
a group of eminent educators and published by the American Youth 
Commission. Briefly stated, the report recommends that principal 


emphasis should be given to (1) reading, (2) work experience, (3) 
social studies, and (4) personal problems. It is a satisfaction to note 
editorially that the second recommendation of the American Youth 
Commission—better work experience in the schools—has so soon 
become a national movement. 


The recent establishment ‘The implementation of the recommenda- 
of School Work Councils tion has been undertaken by the School 
Work Councils which are now trying to 
improve the student-work program of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in the secondary schools. It is inevitable, and much to 
be desired, that shortly the School Work Councils will effect an 
articulation of the out-of-school work projects of the National Youth 
Administration with the schools. It is to be hoped that educational 
developments of a national scale will permit early discussion of the 
implementation of the other three recommendations. 
School Work Councils have been set up in forty-five states 
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through the co-operative effort of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the United States Office of Education, 
and the National Youth Administration, and under the inspiration 
of Charles H. Judd, who was at that time the director of student 
work and related training for the National Youth Administration. 
Two conferences were held, one in Washington, D.C., on August 10 
and 11 for representatives from all states east of the Mississippi 
River, and the other in Denver, Colorado, on August 17 and 18 for 
the states west of the Mississippi. At these conferences were present 
a school principal from each state, who was nominated by the Youth 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals; the state administrators of the National Youth Administra- 
tion; and representatives from the various state departments of edu- 
cation, who were invited by the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

To the National School Work Council, which originally consisted 
of three representatives from the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals and the director of student work and related 
training for the National Youth Administration, were added in 
October three members from the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Several states—among them Minnesota, Texas, Colorado, and 
Indiana—already had functioning school advisory councils. The ex- 
perience of the Colorado council was presented as a basis of dis- 
cussion. The importance and the opportunities of work experience 
for high-school youth were stressed by officials of the National Youth 
Administration, the Office of Education, and the Youth Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

It was the consensus of those present that the school work pro- 
gram in secondary schools is of major educational value, that it 
could be improved, and that active school principals should assume 
a major responsibility for the improvement of the program in each 
state. As a result of these conferences, School Work Councils, con- 
sisting of from five to seven persons, have been established in forty- 
five states. On virtually every council is a representative from the 
state department of education, the state administrator of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and several school administrators 
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representing various types of school systems in the state. In order 
that the support of organized educators within a state might be 
obtained, the personnel or the plan, or both, have been officially ap- 
proved. In Illinois, for example, the plan has been indorsed by the 
executive committee of every professional educational group in the 
state, and the personnel of the School Work Council has been ap- 
proved by the professional groups of which they are individual 
members. 

In order to make the plan effective, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration has made available a sum of money with which to hire 
additional personnel in the state N.Y.A. offices, on the advice and 
nomination of the School Work Council, and to make possible regu- 
lar meetings of the state School Work Councils without financial 
sacrifice to the council members. It is assumed that vigorous young 
school administrators who can secure leaves of absence from their 
regular positions will be chosen for the current school year. In 
thirty-five states additional field personnel is to be hired; in fifteen 
(the total, fifty, includes forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, 
and New York City), no additional personnel is to be added because 
of the small secondary-school population involved, although School 
Work Councils are to be established. In Illinois, for example, six 
secondary-school men have been appointed on a leave-of-absence 
basis. One has been assigned as director of student work in the 
state N.Y.A. headquarters in Chicago; the other five have been 
assigned as field representatives to the thousand high schools in the 
state. In Nevada, which has only forty-two high schools, no addi- 
tional personnel will be employed. The field representatives report 
their experiences to the School Work Council for review and con- 
sideration, but the council is, in no sense, to be merely a report- 
receiving body. It is assumed that the council will assure the ac- 
ceptability of the work projects in individual schools, both to a 
council of a school administrator’s peers and to the supporting pub- 
lic. In fact, it may be necessary for the council to “talk turkey” to 
a recalcitrant principal who assigns young people to ineligible tasks 
or assigns them to work experiences of doubtful social value. That 
an advisory school work council can function effectively in a diffi- 
cult situation was demonstrated by the experience in Colorado dur- 
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ing the school year 1939-40. However, reports from field representa- 
tives to date indicate that high-school principals and supervisors of 
the student-work program in individual secondary schools have re- 
ceived the field representatives with great enthusiasm, not to say out- 
right relief, and that the attitude of the typical principal is to desire 
help which will enable him to make the program more successful. 

The responsibility of serving on a school work council provides op- 
portunity for many men to be associated with a national undertak- 
ing of great social significance. Not only will the experience be 
stimulating to those who participate, but it will be of service to 
American youth. In the opinion of the writer, the formation of the 
School Work Councils is only the first step in a series which will make 
the secondary school a more vital force in the lives of young people. 
Another activity which should be undertaken shortly is the closer 
articulation of the out-of-school N.Y.A. projects with the school. 
Out-of-school youth on N.Y.A. projects work only fifteen or twenty 
hours a week. They should receive from the schools related training 
which meets their needs as citizens and workers. In some cities— 
among them Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Des Moines—vigorous and 
forward-looking school executives have seen their responsibilities 
with respect to the training of out-of-school youth, but in a far 
larger number of communities such articulation has not been 
achieved. This, then, is a second activity wuich the School Work 
Council may later undertake. And as these two activities become 
operative, it is inevitable that the School Work Councils and the 
high-school administrators associated with them will undertake a 
serious reorganization of the curriculum. To date the first task has 
only been begun—the consummation of this responsibility will prove 
to be a major undertaking. 


Problems in improving No adult would knowingly assist young 
the pupil-work program people to acquire slovenly habits of 

work, nor would he willingly assign 
N.Y.A. youth, within the school for which he bears administrative 
responsibility, to tasks that are socially undesirable. It is unthink- 
able that he would allow young people to be paid for work which has 
not been performed. Even in a small school in which only six or 
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eight N.Y.A. pupils are paid for the performance of duties which are 
of value to the school and which furnish work experience for the 
youth, the organization and supervision of the program is not a task 
which should be delegated to the janitorial force. The assignment of 
youth to, and overseeing them in, jobs which take as much time for 
performance as the youth spend in a class in algebra or in the physics 
laboratory, require thoughtful organization and careful supervision 
by the principal of the school or the teacher to whom the responsi- 
bility has been delegated. In large schools (in Chicago there are two 
high schools which have more than six hundred pupils to be as- 
signed), the task is one of major importance and requires as careful 
organization as does the extra-curriculum program. It will probably 
require more time than does the public-relations program or the 
management of educational supplies and free textbooks, important 
though those duties are. Clearly the first requisite is sufficient time 
on the part of someone—the principal or a teacher—to organize the 
program, to supervise it, and to see that official reports are kept ac- 
curately and are forwarded promptly. If it is justifiable to hire a 
football coach or a teacher of music from funds provided by the 
board of education, it is just as desirable to provide competent 
service for supervising the local work program whether one hour a 
day or full-time service is required from one or more employees of the 
board of education. 

Other problems in making the program of work experiences in the 
schools maximally successful come readily to mind. It is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to find several hundred suitable jobs 
within a single school. It will be both beneficial and desirable to en- 
list the support of the community in finding worth-while jobs, 
recognized to be of social value to the community and capable of 
providing work experience for youth. A community council not only 
will help locate work opportunities to which youth may be assigned 
but will create an understanding of the importance and the value of 
work in the development of an adolescent. Such an understanding 
will dignify the entire project in the community consciousness. A 
community council might well draw its members from service clubs, 
youth organizations such as the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and organized religious and 
social-welfare groups. It is to be hoped that community councils 
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for facilitating the location of work experience for youth and for con- 
sidering other problems of importance to the schools will increase in 
frequency. 


Examples of projects for As an illustration of a project on which 
secondary-school youth youth in secondary schools may gain 

work experience may be mentioned 
beautification of the community. Relatively few towns and cities 
could not be improved by the planting of trees or well-tended flower 
beds along the principal streets and near public buildings. It should 
prove relatively easy to secure funds to defray the cost of seedlings, 
shrubs, or flower seeds in those communities which have community 
councils. 

Another project which should prove of value both to youth and 
to the community is the provision of recreational leadership for ele- 
mentary-school or junior high school youth after school hours and 
on Saturday. There is scarcely a community in the United States 
which could not profit from such an extension of recreational leader- 
ship. Even in communities in which ample space is available, chil- 
dren play in the streets because leadership is not provided or equip- 
ment has not been furnished. In practically every community it will 
be possible to find an unused building which may be repaired by 
N.Y.A. pupils to furnish a recreational center for young people in 
and out of school. That young people consider the lack of such 
recreational facilities one of the present inadequacies in community 
life is a finding of all the youth studies today. Examples of the wise 
employment of N.Y.A. youth to provide recreational facilities or 
leadership in Texas, Minnesota, and California may be found in the 
April, 1940, Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, which is entitled Youth and Work Opportunities. 

One other suggestion of work experience for youth will be pre- 
sented, although many more come readily to mind. In 1939-40 only 
0.3 per cent of the high-school youth aided by the National Youth 
Administration were used on research projects. There is not a 
secondary school in America in which research projects of a his- 
torical, statistical, or survey character could not be undertaken with 
profit to the school and to the youth. 

As an example of much-needed research that could well be per- 
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formed in hundreds of high schools is a study of the graduates of the 
past five years similar to the one carried out at Ortonville, Minne- 
sota, by N.Y.A. youth under the direction of the superintendent, 
which is described in the bulletin mentioned above. If a study of the 
graduates of the past five years were undertaken in even five hun- 
dred high schools, there would be available a fund of new informa- 
tion relative to the sources through which youth secured their first 
jobs, the wages received, and the length of time necessary to get the 
job. Such information would revitalize the instruction now given in 
vocations because it would enable youth to observe realistically that 
most graduates of the secondary school enter the semi-skilled or un- 
skilled occupations rather than the professions or the skilled trades 
with which the instruction in vocations is ordinarily concerned. 


A BusINEssMAN LOOKS AT EDUCATION 


RONOUNCEMENTS by businessmen relative to education are not 
P an innovation, but the recent statement by Henry I. Harriman 
in the Educational Record is a pleasant exception because of its 
penetrating insight into, and its sympathetic understanding of, edu- 
cational problems. In Mr. Harriman’s opinion, the three major 
functions of education are (1) to give certain basic information, (2) 
to aid youth in its induction into work, and (3) to furnish cultural 
ideas and resources which will aid in the beneficial use of leisure time. 
Concerning the first of these Mr. Harriman says: 


We should give to all of our children certain basic skills and information 
which are necessary for those in any sphere of life. In this catalogue, I would 
include the effective practice of reading, writing, and arithmetic; at least a 
basic knowledge of the trend of history, both foreign and domestic and both 
political and economic; a reasonably accurate knowledge of geography, natural 
and physical; some knowledge of our system of government and of the obliga- 
tions of the citizens; the fundamental knowledge necessary to care for one’s 
health; and finally, at least an introduction to the characteristics of and the 
types of work that are available for youth in the home market. 

These elements I consider the basic information which every child should 
receive, be he in the city or in the country, be he white or Negro, and have he an 
1.Q. as low as 75 or as high as 150. 


The second objective—training youth for induction into work— 
has, as a prerequisite, training them for citizenship. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Harriman says: 
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The schools should give at least the intellectual basis for good citizenship 
through proper instruction concerning the basic facts that underlie our major 
economic, social, and political problems. Moreover, every educational institu- 
tion should encourage young people to obtain actual experience in the demo- 
cratic process through their own organizations as rapidly as the young people 
can become ready for any measure of self-direction. 


Another part of training for life in society is the remediation of 
difficulties which some pupils possess, such as disabilities in reading 
and inability to write and spell correctly or to handle the number 
system with facility. In addition, it is necessary to give work ex- 
perience. Mr. Harriman suggests that nobody beyond the age of 
sixteen should be obliged to come to school who does not voluntarily 
wish to do so: 

When the time comes that a job can contribute more to a young person’s 
development than further schooling, the school should assist him to get a job. 
The most practical way for the school to discharge this obligation is by working 
closely with the junior placement bureaus of our nation-wide public employment 
service. Some, I know, would give the entire task of placement of first jobs to 
the schools. This would probably be a mistake for several reasons. Many boys 
and girls who seek work in our cities have come from other sections and have no 
connection with the local public schools. Others have attended parochial 
schools which may not be able to provide much direct assistance in placement. 


Finally, the school should train for leisure time: 


Already the five-day week is becoming almost universal throughout com- 
merce and industry. This means that for large parts of the population there are 
two days a week, or, with vacation time, more than two-sevenths of the year, 
which must be filled by recreation or other activities, mental or physical, which 
have no connection with the earning of a living 

I know of no sadder sight than the individual with an utter lack of cultural 
training who can find use for his spare hours only in the movies or in the night 
clubs. 


Mr. Harriman recognizes that in many parts of the United States 
this type of education cannot be achieved without assistance. In 
this connection he says: 

The federal government necessarily spends money for many purposes. Not 
one of them is of more importance than the establishment of a basic minimum 
of educational opportunity in every corner of the United States. I say this with 
profound regret because I believe this is a time when in general our federal 
government should be curtailing rather than expanding its expenditures. 
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We note with satisfaction the forward-looking program of educa- 
tion advocated by one of America’s foremost business leaders, and 
we express the belief that Mr. Harriman’s statement will be in- 
dorsed by both business leaders and educators. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE five innovations described in “Here and There’’ for this 

month were reported from Ohio, Iowa, New York, Wisconsin, 
and Arizona. They include a reading program, a novel registration 
bulletin, a code for sportsmanship, a survey of activities, and con- 
versational Spanish. The schools range in size and character almost 
as widely as do the practices described. 


Progress toward balance For some time the Shaker Heights (Ohio) 
for the reading program Junior High School has been working to- 

ward a balanced reading program. As 
described in mimeographed materials received from E. W. Nieman, 
principal, the program now consists of three chief phases designated 
as (1) “interpretative, or close, reading,” (2) “extensive leisure 
reading and literature,” and (3) “oral reading.” In each of these 
phases helps have been worked out for the teacher. The materials 
for each phase contain a formulation of general objectives for the 
type of reading, principles of procedure and methods, and ap- 
propriate exercises and activities. 


An unusual type of aid Guidance bulletins to enable pupils to 
for pupils in registering choose wisely among the subjects offered 

are no novelty. However, one published 
recently by the Fort Dodge (Iowa) High School, of which C. T. Feel- 
haver is principal, is sufficiently different to deserve comment. In 
addition to listing the courses and describing carefully their content, 
the bulletin gives statements of former pupils about the courses; 
lists qualities needed for success, as in journalism; or lists a series of 
questions which a pupil may expect to have answered by enrolling in 
a particular course. The following, chosen at random from the bulle- 
tin, is typical: ‘Clothing 2: Do you look your best? How far can 
you stretch your clothing dollar? Are you a wise consumer? Do you 
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like to sew? Learn to put individuality into your clothes by making 
sports clothes, dresses, skirts, blouses, or any needed garment in 
Clothing 2.” 


Formulation of a sports- In the Garden City (New York) High 
manship code by pupils School, of which John Coulbourn is prin- 

cipal, a sportsmanship code has been de- 
veloped. The Varsity Club issued an invitation to all pupils to sub- 
mit a code. A committee of pupils selected the best code, each item 
of which was then amplified by a descriptive paragraph written by 
pupils enrolled in one of the Senior classes in English. The sports- 
manship code, consisting of ten items, and the descriptive paragraphs 
were submitted to the school assembly presided over by a pupil. The 
code, which was unanimously adopted, has been printed so that 
every pupil may have a copy. Although Principal Coulbourn does 
not indicate how effective the code has been in improving the sports- 
manship of the pupils, the assumption is warranted that a code ar- 
rived at in such a democratic manner will have a positive effect in 
the Garden City High School. 


Survey of the activities of Recently Grant Rahn, principal of the 
secondary-school pupils Shorewood (Wisconsin) High School, has 

completed a survey of the regularly 
scheduled activities, both in and out of school, in which Shorewood 
High School pupils engage. Sixty-five regularly scheduled activities 
are available for pupils, including all those usually provided in 
secondary schools. In order to evaluate the program, Principal 
Rahn determined the average number of school activities in which 
each pupil engaged and the total of both in-school and out-of- 
school activities for each individual. The average pupil was found 
to participate in approximately four in-school activities. More im- 
portant is the survey of the total activities in which each pupil 
participated. It is interesting, for example, to know that 154 of the 
1,200 pupils in the school took part in no regularly scheduled activi- 
ties in the school and that 29 of these pupils took part in no activi- 
ties outside the school. Here is information which may be used in 
counseling with the pupils who participate in no activities and with 
those who extend themselves beyond the tentative standard which 
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Principal Rahn suggests. Of most value is the possibility that the 
counselor will study an individual’s participation in the light of his 
physical and social needs. 


Conversational Spanish A course in Spanish which breaks sharply 
to meet community needs_ with the traditional has been developed 

by Guy E. Smith, head of the language 
department, and the instructional staff in the Yuma (Arizona) 
Union High School, of which Laurance T. Rouse is principal. Be- 
cause many Mexican children in Arizona come from Spanish- 
speaking homes, three courses have been developed. One is a three- 
semester course in conversational Spanish (not open to Spanish- 
speaking pupils), which follows an exploratory one-semester course 
in general language and which is designed to meet the conversational 
needs of ‘“‘the merchant, the clerk, and the farmer in their contacts 
with Spanish-speaking customers and employees.”’ A compilation of 
the vocabulary used in the vicinity of Yuma comprises the basis of 
conversational Spanish. Mr. Smith says, “The extent of variation 
from the average textbook Spanish is both surprising and revealing 
to the compiler, who has lived in the Southwest all his life.” A 


parallel three-semester course in Spanish literature is offered to 
Spanish-speaking youth. Major emphasis is laid on composition 
and on reading for comprehension. A traditional college-preparatory 
course in Spanish completes the offering. 


In PAPER COVERS 

Annotated bibliography A helpful leaflet of the United States 
of occupational writings Office of Education, entitled “Eighty 
New Books on Occupations” (Misc. 
2395), has recently made its appearance. The pamphlet is an an- 
notated bibliography prepared by Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in 
occupational information and guidance service. In commenting on 

the selection, Mr. Greenleaf says: 
Hundreds of books dealing with guidance in its many phases were published 
from January, 1939, to July, 1940. The eighty books here selected and an- 
notated represent some of the publications that are particularly useful to the 


counselor, home-room teacher, parent, or student who is himself planning his 
future. 
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One purpose of this brief list of books is to suggest current information about 
occupations for the large number of individuals who inquire about desirable em- 
ployment, new jobs, occupations with a future, training opportunities, schools, 
and similar topics. 


This leaflet supplements, but does not replace, a similar an- 
notated list published in 1939. The leaflet may be secured from the 
United States Office of Education in Washington, D.C. 


A timely guide for use in Propaganda Analysis, an annotated bib- 
analysis of propaganda liography of sixty-five items, has recently 

been prepared by Edgar Dale and Norma 
Vernon. In addition to the annotations, a selective list of suggested 
readings is appended. Excerpts from the Introduction indicate the 
timeliness of the pamphlet. 


Consumer education, the type of education that teaches people to tell a good 
value from a poor one, to select, buy, and use merchandise and marketable 
services more intelligently than they now do, is being vigorously advocated as 
practical material for public-school instruction. 

In spite of a public recognition of the practical importance of consumer 
education, three types of daily “buying”—the daily buying of newspapers, the 
frequent buying of movies and of radio entertainment—have been almost en- 
tirely neglected. Can consumer education extend its range to include instruc- 
tion in these important fields? 

Does the purchaser of a daily paper get an honest, realistic interpretation of 
the world in which he lives or is he getting false dreams, futile hopes, bias, and 
prejudice? Does the radio listener hear a program that inspires him with faith 
in a decent world or does he hear cheap sentiment and foolish drivel? Does the 
movie-goer view glamour and violence, or does the screen present heroic stories 
of men and women who have made America great in the past and will make her 
great in the future? 

The answer is, of course, that the newspaper, the motion picture, and the 
radio program present both fact and fiction, honesty and dishonesty, false 
sentiment and honest emotion. Educationally, the world must face this fact. 
We may long for an earthly paradise where truth prevails. But common sense 
tells us that there is a never-ending war between truth and error, between fact 
and fancy, between belief and disbelief 

Harmful propagandas can be combated in two basic ways. First, the most 
basic weapon at our command is a fundamental belief in democracy—a belief in 
the dignity and worth of every person. If this belief were characteristic of all of 
our people, we would not split into warring factions; if we really believed in in- 
telligence and in rational and logical behavior, we would not be victims of 
herd-mindedness, of slogans, and of myths. The best single insurance, therefore, 
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against propaganda is the security of an intelligent belief. The corrosive influ- 
ences of anti-democratic propaganda will have no effect upon a well-grounded 
faith in democracy. 

Second, we can live “examined lives.” We can learn to tell the difference be- 
tween actual fact and mere opinion. In this connection we may compare 
propaganda to barbed wire. Just as a person who knows how to handle barbed 
wire handles it expertly without personal injury, the person who knows how to 
handle propaganda properly may do so without getting hurt. 


This pamphlet may be obtained for twenty-five cents from the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Bulletin on guidance for More than 17,000 high schools in the 
use in rural high schools country enrol fewer than 250 pupils. 
These schools, enrolling principally rural 
youth, have frequently copied the guidance programs of larger 
schools or have failed to provide any programs. A recent bulletin by 
Paul W. Chapman, entitled Guidance Programs for Rural High 
Schools (United States Office of Education, Vocational Division, 
Bulletin No. 203), will prove to be of interest and value to ad- 
ministrators and teachers who are concerned with the problems of 
guidance in small high schools. 
Part I raises a number of pertinent questions about the problems 
of rural youth, which unfortunately the author cannot answer: 


There are social and economic problems peculiar to rural areas. For genera- 
tions the youth of the open country and small town has migrated to urban com- 
munities. How many sons and daughters in rural families leave home perma- 
nently? When do they leave the parental household? Where do they go? What 
occupations do they enter, and at what levels? Where does farm youth get 
preparation for urban life and occupations? How do career opportunities at 
home compare with those in urban centers? Are local opportunities fully under- 
stood and appreciated? What, in the final analysis, are the employment op- 
portunities of America’s youth? These are but a few of the many questions 
which constitute both individual problems for rural youth and social problems 
involving the national welfare 

Guidance services provide techniques for attacking these personal and social 
problems. How, then, may guidance programs be organized and operated in 
small high schools? What costs are involved? What is a complete guidance pro- 
gram? What personnel is required, and what are the desirable qualifications of 
persons fitted to assume guidance responsibilities? These are some of the ques- 
tions involved from the standpoint of school administration. 
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Part II describes the guidance practices at Newark Valley Central 
School in Newark, a rural consolidated school in south central New 
York State. Part III describes the guidance practices in Nyack and 
in Rockland County, New York. Lack of space prohibits an adequate 
discussion of the practices which are described. It must suffice to 
say that school officers concerned with guidance in three-fourths of 
the American secondary schools will study this bulletin with profit. 
Copies of Guidance Programs for Rural High Schools may be obtained 
for ten cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


W.P.A. program for both From the Work Projects Administration 
education and recreation in Philadelphia has come an attractive 

report of its activities in education and 
recreation, which are sponsored by the Board of Public Education 
of the School District of Philadelphia. The report, a booklet of 
twenty-two pages, is entitled For All the People and was compiled 
by Louis Nusbaum, associate superintendent of the schools of Phila- 
delphia; William Henry Welsh, assistant to the superintendent of 
schools; and Lewis H. Rohrbaugh, supervisor of the W.P.A. Educa- 
tion and Recreation Program for Philadelphia. The purpose of the 
report is threefold: 

First: To make known to co-operating organizations and to the general pub- 
lic the nature and variety of services rendered. 

Second: To acquaint the community at large with the factors which make 
this a genuine community undertaking, and also to bring to the public notice 
those local groups and individuals who are intimately involved in the planning 
and operation of activities. 

Third: To indicate the contribution which the program is making toward the 
strengthening of the forces of democracy in our community life, and toward the 
revival of faith in American ideals and institutions. 


The contents are organized under the following headings: ‘The 
Program’s Services,” “Geographic Distribution of Activities,” ‘‘A 
Sampling of a Typical Month’s Activities,’ “Telling the Story to 
the Public,” “Staff,”’ ‘Fact-finding and Evaluation,” ‘Leadership 


Training,” “Community Relationships and Responsibilities,” and 
‘Advisory Council and Advisory Committees.” 


Descriptions of the services are given under the first of these head- 
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ings in sections on “Arts and Crafts,” “(Community Athletics,” 
“Early Childhood Education,” ‘Education for Family Living,” 
“Literacy and Citizenship,” “Public Housing and Community Edu- 
cation,” “Safety Education,” “Science for the Layman,” “Visual 
Education,” ‘‘Workers’ Education,”’ and “Work with the Handi- 
capped.”’ The pages are enlivened by numerous informative pic- 
torial charts and many “human-interest’”’ photographs. 

In their letter of transmittal the compilers of this report write: 


This program, carried on with the co-operation of churches, synagogues, pub- 
lic schools, trade unions, social agencies, service clubs, and other organizations, 
since its inauguration in 1935, has hastened by many years the development of 
education and recreation opportunities in Philadelphia. The development has 
taken the form both of expanded and new facilities, and of new types of activi- 
ties. It is a program which pays dividends in helping individuals to make in- 
telligent, independent judgments, and in helping them to learn to work and play 
together happily and effectively; these contributions become increasingly sig- 
nificant in our social system of today. 

Moreover, in the light of recent international developments, careful con- 
sideration should be given values of such a program in terms of its possible impli- 
cations as part of a national defense program. 


Copies of this report may be obtained from District Number 3, 


Work Projects Administration of the Federal Works Agency, 232 
North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, without charge. 


A FuRTHER StuDy oF YOUTH 


stupy by Gordon W. Lovejoy, entitled “Paths to Maturity: 
Findings of the North Carolina Youth Survey, 1938-1940,” 
adds further information with regard to the needs and the frustra- 
tions of youth. Because of its implications for secondary education 
nationally, we note and comment on some of the findings of this 
survey of 44,963 ‘““Tarheel”’ youth. The project was sponsored by 
the National Youth Administration, the University of North Caro- 
lina, and the Work Projects Administration. In addition, the Gen- 
eral Education Board subsidized the undertaking in part. The 
youth included in the study were drawn from eight counties, but 
“comparisons of the makeup of this group with the 1930 Census 
figures on such items as residence, race, sex, and age indicate that 
this group is significantly representative of the whole of North 
Carolina and, in some measure, of this whole region.” The study was 
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undertaken to determine in what ways it would be possible to im- 
prove the service of youth-assisting agencies in the state. 


The most frequent North Carolina youth is white; comes fronr farm life and 
agricultural occupations; is from a family of over five people; has resided all his 
life where he now resides; is from a home with an annual income of less than 
$1,000; has failed at least one grade in school; left school before sixteen years of 
age for financial reasons; wishes to enter a profession; will be an unskilled or 
semi-skilled laborer; has had no special vocational training; his or her teacher 
said that he or she should have been provided with training for a trade..... 


The volume focuses attention on seven major problems which 
face the youth of North Carolina. With five of these problems the 
schools should be concerned: (1) the problem of retardation in the 
schools; (2) the problem of retaining youth in school until they have 
secured the training necessary for social and vocational competence; 
(3) the problem of vocational guidance, training, and placement; (4) 
the problem of enriching the leisure-time activities of youth; and 
(5) the problem of providing adequate medical care for all youth. 

Guidance——As an indication of the lack of adjustment between the 
vocational objectives and the attainment of the white youth, the 
fact may be mentioned that, of thirty-one boys who desired to enter 
the professions, only one did so. In addition, twenty-six times as’ 
many white girls secured their first jobs as servants as indicated 
preference for such work. The disparity between the wishes and the 
attainments of Negro youth was even more marked. Clearly the 
guidance function of the school had not been at all effective, if in- 
deed it may be said to have been operative. For even ambitious 

\ youth, if the situation were pointed out to them, would understand 
that society cannot absorb nearly half of its young people in a few 
professions, some of which are now overcrowded. More than a third 
of the youth reported that nobody had helped them in choosing 
their life-careers; only one in ten reported that the school staff had 
been of assistance. 

Curriculum—lIt is perfectly evident, as the report implies, that 
the traditional college-preparatory, classical-mathematical curricu- 
lum must be changed to provide vital training in agriculture, gen- 
eral industrial training, home management, business, and the crea- 

‘tive arts in order to prepare realistically for the future avocational 
and vocational activities of young people. A further necessity is 
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training to enable youth to understand our perplexing economic, 
social, and political problems and to cherish our democratic tradi- 
tions. More than three-fourths of the “Tarheel” youth desired some 
form of vocational training—almost completely absent in the tradi- 
tional secondary school. 

Recreation——The. recreational activities of the North Carolina 
high-school boys included “playing outdoor sports, social activities, 
going to the movies, or listening to the radio.”’ In addition, the 
high-school girls spent more time in “reading or writing letters and 
improving their personal appearance.” Here, again, the schools may 
well improve their offerings, although the report carefully refrains 
from such indictment. Editorially we may indicate that all too few 
schools provide instruction on how to listen to the radio and to do so 
discriminatingly, how to choose movies with appreciation, or how to 
read newspapers or magazines—the typical reading of out-of-school 
youth. Both communities and schools have been niggardly in pro- 
viding for the recreatory needs of youth. Certainly schools could use 
their resources much more extensively than they now do, both dur- 
ing the evenings and on Saturdays. School facilities and social events 
might also be made equally available both to in-school and to out- 
of-school youth; the latter are particularly in need of such service. 

Health—Clear evidence is presented that large numbers of the 
youth had not been inoculated against the common contagious 
diseases; in all too many cases these youth had never had general 
physical or dental examinations. In a society which is now busily 
engaged in total defense, the health of the young people is a defense 
measure of vital concern. The challenge to school administrative 
officers to make adequate provisions for the medical examination of 
youth and for the remediation of the defects which are revealed, is an 
obligation which cannot longer be neglected. 

Those responsible for the North Carolina report hope that some 
of the problems revealed can be solved by the co-operative effort 
of all persons and agencies concerned with young people. Although 
the study refers specifically to one state, careful observers of second- 
ary education know all too well that the conditions are probably 
typical of those in every state and that the remedies suggested could 


be applied in every state. 
Pau B. JACOBSON 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP 


PAUL R. PIERCE 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


7 salient facts stand out regarding the high-school prin- 
cipalship. First, regardless of admitted periods of advance,' 
the true potentialities of the position as a source of professional 
leadership and as a satisfying career in education remain virtually 
untapped. Second, the responsibility for this situation rests squarely 
with principals themselves. Finally, if high-school principals are to 
meet even partially the challenge which confronts them, they must 
discard conventional conceptions of their responsibilities and adopt 
policies more suited to directors of social institutions as influential as 
are our modern high schools. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AS A LEARNING FRONT 


The institution directed by the high-school principal occupies a 
unique place as a base of educational theory and practice. The high 
school is the learning front for American youth—the firing line on 
which all secondary-school services are focused. It has at its dis- 
posal the main areas of living and learning. One such area is the 
high-school world itself with its wealth of natural and frequently 
self-directive experiences for pupils. Also at the high school’s call is 
the home, a pre-eminent educational agency having charge of the 
pupils during their extra-school hours and sharing responsibility 
with the school for their general education. Still another sphere of 
educative influence is the school community, a mighty laboratory of 
learning resources and experiences. The acme of the high school’s 
assets, however, is the teaching staff, including the logical education- 
al leader of the community, the members of which are in a posi- 


t Paul R. Pierce, The Origin and Development of the Public School Principalship, 
chap. ii. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
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tion to know the pupils’ individual needs, the available learning re- 
sources, and the possibilities for true learning situations better than 
any other persons conceivably can know them. How can these in- 
comparable advantages of the high school in its local setting be most 
effectively capitalized? 

To begin with, the local high school is the most logical, as well as 
the most effective, base for construction of the secondary-school cur- 
riculum. Its staff is in a particularly strategic position to study pu- 
pils’ personality needs, to survey community facilities, to enlist as- 
sistance of parents and community leaders, to plan co-operatively 
and try out learning enterprises, and to evaluate curriculum out- 
comes. 

Guidance finds its natural locus in the local setting. Problems of 
class work and personality development can be effectively met 
through a curriculum in which classroom and home-room teachers 
work co-operatively with pupils, parents, and community leaders. 
Thus, too, the part-time and full-time employment resources of the 
community may be discovered and a program of placement de- 
veloped. 

The high-school staff is in a unique position to make clinical 
studies of the procedures that they use and thus to extend educa- 
tional theory as well as improve practice. Work of this type not only 
extends theory already postulated but uncovers numerous realistic 
problems which call for educational pioneering. 

High-grade professional service to pupils and parents has no 
equal as a way to win public support for secondary education. Com- 
paratively few public-school workers sense how widely the good in- 
fluence of the successful teacher, or the baneful influence of the in- 
different teacher, penetrates in the school community. The benefits 
accruing to public education from high-class service of all, or nearly 
all, teachers in their local schools would be virtually beyond calcu- 
lation. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND EXTENSION OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY 

The principal’s preparation—Unless the quality of its leadership 

is high, the modern high school, regardless of its striking promise, 
will fail as a significant force in our educational and social life. The 
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high-school principal should be as carefully selected, and have train- 
ing as extensive, as the professor of education. The Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degree in education, in view of summer and extension serv- 
ices of schools of education and sabbatical leaves in many school 
systems, is well within the reach of principals in service and candi- 
dates in preparative training. With numbers of high-school teachers 
now acquiring the Master’s degree, and many the doctorate also, it 
approaches a matter of necessity for their leader, the principal, to 
become as well equipped as is any member of his staff. However, the 
main consideration is the type of service which the training for the 
doctorate in education prepares the principal to render to pupils and 
to the community. 

The operational approach to educational theory——The principal has 
an exceptional opportunity to initiate, guide, and bring to comple- 
tion teaching and learning enterprises; he can experiment with edu- 
cation when, where, and with whom it is taking place. This access 
to the learning front gives the principal and his staff the operational 
approach to extending professional knowledge, a much-needed in- 
gredient in developing current educational theory. 

Particularly well situated are principal and teachers for observ- 
ing, and making clinical records of, normal learning situations in the 
classroom. Such procedures frequently involve little more time and 
effort than are expended by a competent teacher in regular class 
work, and at times they even eliminate some conventionally ac- 
cepted routines. The principal’s office may revise regular forms and 
devise others to facilitate the teacher’s clinical work. A teacher, or 
groups of teachers, may thus be assisted to record and evaluate class- 
room practices, revise materials and methods, try these anew, and 
repeat the process, with unceasing improvement of the learning ex- 
periences of the pupils. In the course of such experimentation, prob- 
lems are uncovered for which established theory and practice do not 
yet have answers, and learning situations by which these problems 
may be investigated are often revealed. 

Recently our high-school staff, through an investigation’ in which 
each teacher kept a clinical record of the learning and teaching ac- 


t Paul R. Pierce, “Unit Theory and Practice at Wells High School,” School Review» 
XLVIII (January, 1940), 17-25. 
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tivities in one of his classes through two successive units, developed 
needful theory respecting individualization of instruction in general 
education at the high-school level. Other areas found to call for 
field experimentation were democratizing of class work; study of liv- 
ing in the community; home visitation; co-operative planning by 
teachers, pupils, and parents; guidance through class experiences—in 
short, all those newer aspects of instruction growing out of the needs 
of youth in a turbulent social order. 

Producing professional materials—Recent developments show 
that mimeographed, planographed, and other informally produced 
materials dealing with new practices and theories are finding increas- 
ing favor with teachers. Such materials, being comparatively inex- 
pensive, flexible to revise, and easy to turn out, are particularly well 
adapted as media for making known to large numbers of school 
workers the significant experiences of principals and their teachers 
in planning, conducting, and appraising classroom activities. The 
enterprises of teachers, working in small groups on such matters as 
evaluation, units of learning, and guidance, often form the bases of 
effective mimeographed booklets and bulletins, which may be made 
available to other schools at a cost to cover materials or may be con- 
densed to form articles for professional magazines. Few experiences 
so stimulate teachers to clear thinking on, and experimentation in, 
their teaching problems as the production of professional reading 
materials. 

The principal as a teacher of theory—To lead his staff in extending 
educational theory and practice, the high-school principal must be a 
convincing consultant and teacher of teachers. Possessing training 
as thoroughgoing as that of the professor of education, he cannot 
abdicate his responsibility for in-service training of his teachers. 
Though much of his teaching of teachers is devoted to such broad 
concepts as well-rounded pupil personalities, the total-school point 
of view, and the core curriculum, he should also be an intelligent 
consultant for teachers in the details of constructing and conducting 
units of learning. Teachers as individuals and in groups unceasingly 
seek the advice and assistance of a professionally alert principal, and 
their hopes should not be disappointed. As the leader of curriculum 
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reconstruction, the principal will also find it necessary to discuss i: 
basic theory with parents and community leaders. 


CHANGES ESSENTIAL TO THE NEW PRINCIPALSHIP ' 


How can a high-school principal do all these things? Where will 
he find the time, with his present myriad administrative duties? 
Who is he to counsel high-school teachers in their numerous special- 
ized fields? Does the tempo of the high-school day permit creative 
guidance of classroom teaching? Is it implied that the principal be 
a sort of superman? 

For the principal, the answers to such questions must lie in put- 
ting first things first. Foremost, he must plan basic educative en- 
terprises and then make administrative routines the handmaid of 
these. He must learn to reserve for himself administrative respon- 
sibilities which deal only and directly with the learning experiences 
of the pupils. Field experience shows that, through use of teacher 
and pupil assistants, the principal can effectively direct many ad- 
ministrative activities without incurring the pressures which these if 
responsibilities usually involve. Examples which may be cited are 
the placing of community contacts in charge of a competent teacher 
who acts much as the principal’s secretary of state and the use of an 
administrative council to assist, and share responsibility with, the 
principal in solving serious administrative issues. 

The professionally effective principal, however, does not serve 
alone. He utilizes the support of professors of education and fellow- 
administrators, as well as that of colleagues in his own school. The 
following co-operative relationships are especially essential to the 
new principalship: 

1. The principal and local staff should utilize the services of spe- 
cialists in education and other fields where technical advice is es- 
sential, though they themselves cannot abdicate their responsibility 
for formulating the local program. 

2. Principals and teachers should strive continuously to develop 
their professional status, especially utilizing summer sessions, exten- 
sion offerings, and workshop projects of universities. 

3. The local high school should strive not to be self-sufficient in 
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educational theory but to realize its natural promise as a base for 
educational pioneering. 

4. In professional organizations, high-school principals should as- 
sume a dynamic rather than a passive role. Listening to speakers on 
general topics should largely be replaced in principals’ organizations 
by active participation of all members in small-group discussions, 
consideration of innovating practices, workshops for principals, and 
the like. 

5. Principals should be alert to recruit to the principalship a per- 
sonnel unsurpassed in any other area of the profession. Their or- 
ganizations should both stimulate, and grant fitting recognition for, 
outstanding local administration, possibly in the form of special 
honors. A high-grade personnel, rendering distinctive professional 
service in the schools, will be the major factor in giving the high- 
school principalship its deserved place as a permanent and preferred 
career in education. 
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THE TEACHERS OUT-TALK THE PUPILS’ 


STEPHEN M. COREY 
University of Chicago 


* 


INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


GREAT deal of schoolroom learning is accompanied by Aalking. 
The questions that teachers and pupils ask and answer orally 
give insight into the progress of learning and into the types of learn- 
ing which the teacher deems most important. In an attempt to cast 
some light on these matters, a verbatim record was made, during the 
academic year 1938-39, of all the oral questions asked by teachers 
and pupils in six classes in a laboratory high school.? Of a total of 
approximately thirty-nine thousand inquiries, the pupils were 
responsible for fewer than four thousand. This ratio of more than 
eight questions asked by teachers to every one asked by a pupil was 
fairly constant from class to class. The total number of questions 
asked in a group ranged from forty-four hundred in tenth-grade 
English to twelve thousand in an eleventh-grade history class. 

The present report involves data gathered during one week of the 
year when an expert stenographer made verbatim records of all 
classroom talk in the six classes. It is alwa vays possible that the pres- 
ence of a stenographer makes for atypical classroom procedures, but — 
that effect would seem to be unlikely under the circumstances of this - 
study. In addition to the pupils in each class, from three to ten~ 
practice teachers were in the room every day, and visitors of various _ 
varieties were frequent observers. The chief purpose of this analysis 
of a complete talk record was to get some evidence bearing on the 
growth of pupils in understanding. From this point of view the 


t This study was supported in part by a grant from the Research Committee of the 
Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin. 

2 Stephen M. Corey, ‘‘Teachers’ Questioning Activity,” Research on the Foundations 
of American Education, pp. 43-46. Official Report of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1939. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 
1939- 
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study was not successful for the simple reason that during the five 
class days involved the pupils did not talk enough to give any evi- 
dence of mental development; the teachers talked two-thirds of the 
time. 

Table 1 describes the pupils and the teachers whose speech was 
recorded. The total number of pupils involved was 169, with ap- 
proximately equal numbers of each sex. Every teacher observed had 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF PUPILS, MEAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT, AND 
MEAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF EACH CLASS STUDIED 


INTELLIGENCE CHRONOLOGICAL 
QuoTIENT AcE (In MonTHs) 
Crass 
Standard Standard 
Boys Girls Total Mean | Devia- | Mean | Devia- 
tion tion 
Science (Grade VII)..... 18 15 33 118 15 145 Pe 
History (Grade VIII).... 16 18 34 113 18 159 8.6 
Science (Grade IX)...... 10 13 23 117 17 177 7.0 
English Grade 19 19 38 118 10 187 7.3 
English (Grade XI)...... 16 4 20 119 12 192 5.3 
History (Grade XI)..... 8 13 21 114 13 210 11.8 
All classes.......... 87 82 169 117 14 174 22.3 


received the Master’s degree or its equivalent. The method of in- 
struction was primarily the recitation. As the reader may infer from 
the mean intelligence quotient of 117, the pupils observed were a 
superior lot. Just what effect this superiority might have had on a 
predisposition to talk in class is not definitely known. Fahey" found 
a product-moment correlation of +.21 between pupils’ intelligence 
quotients and the total amount of questioning throughout a year. 

The problems in which the writer had greatest interest were: (1) 
What were the relative frequencies of the questions and answers of 
teachers and pupils? (2) What percentage of the questions asked 
by teachers appeared to require some sort of higher mental activity 

« George L. Fahey, “A Study of the Classroom Questions of High-School Pupils and 


the Relation between Questioning Activity and Various Other Factors of Educational 
Significance.” Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1939. 
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for the phrasing of a correct answer? (3) What were the relative 
frequencies with which teachers and pupils volunteered informa- 
tion? (4) What fractions of the class periods were consumed by the 
talking of teachers and pupils? (5) How much variability was there 
from class to class in these respects? (6) What inferences regarding 
pedagogical practices might be made from the verbatim records? 
It was convenient to classify all the talk under three major head- 
ings, namely, questions, answers, and volunteered information. 


RESULTS 

Relative frequencies of questions, answers, and volunteered informa- 
tion of teachers and pupils.—Table 2 presents, for both teachers and 
pupils, the frequency with which questions were asked and answered 
and information volunteered. The teachers asked approximately 
eleven questions for every pupil query. The latter, during the 
course of the thirty class hours, did not average one question each. 
The teachers, on the other hand, averaged more than two hundred 
questions each. In the eleventh-grade history class the teacher’s 
questions came at a rate of more than one a minute. This rate prob- 
ably precluded the possibility of much pupil thinking because that 
sort of mental activity takes time. 

An interesting comparison can be made from the first and the 
fourth columns, as well as the second and the third columns of 
Table 2. The first and the fourth columns reveal the discrepancy be- 
tween the number of questions asked by the teachers and the number 
answered by the pupils. Almost 500—or, more exactly, 38 per cent— 
of the teachers’ questions were not answered by the pupils at all. 
Some of the teachers had formed the habit of answering their own 
questions before the pupils had a chance. The latter were aware of 
this situation. Many of the teachers’ questions went unanswered by 
anyone. 

With respect to the number of times that teachers and pupils 
volunteered information, little need be said other than that the 
teachers were twice as active as were the pupils. The latter were, 
however, more likely to volunteer information of one sort or another 
than they were to ask questions. 

The differences among the various classes with respect to these 
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factors are worth noting. Except in the eleventh-grade English 
class, where much time during the week was spent in reading aloud, 
there were no striking differences in the number of teacher questions. 
All the teachers asked at least 200 questions, and none asked more 
than 272. With respect to pupil questions, however, the situation 
was quite different. Again excepting the eleventh-grade English 
class, where only one question was asked by a pupil in five class 
meetings, the range was from three to forty-one pupil queries. Three 


TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH QUESTIONS WERE ASKED AND ANSWERED 
AND INFORMATION VOLUNTEERED BY TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS IN SIX CLASSES 


NuMBER OF TIMES 
NuMBER OF QUES- NuMBER OF QUEs- Wise 
TIONS ASKED TIONS ANSWERED 
VoLUNTEERED 
Crass 
Teachers | Pupils | Teachers} Pupils Teachers | Pupils 
Science (Grade VII)....... 206 41 51 94 162 77 
History (Grade VIII)..... 209 II 2 136 157 80 
Science (Grade IX)....... 226 28 14 147 116 48 
English (Grade X)........ 250 3 16 162 136 41 
English (Grade XI)....... 88 I 9 29 92 47 
History (Grade XI)....... 272 30 21 211 108 55 
All classes........... 1,260 114 113 779 771 348 


of the teachers answered more questions than the pupils asked— 
another indication that the teachers answered their own questions. 

Thought value of questions.—It is sometimes helpful to classify the 
changes that teachers try to bring about in pupils in terms of the 
following three categories: (1) those involving the formation of 
specific verbal or manual skills; (2) those involving understanding 
and the perceiving of complicated relationships; and (3) those in- 
volving the development of attitudes, ideals, and appreciation. 
Admittedly, all these types of behavior are likely to characterize 
every concrete learning situation. For example, a child who memo- 
rizes definitions in algebra may be both gaining some insight into the 
relations among symbols and developing attitudes toward his 
teacher or toward mathematics in general. Many instructors, how- 
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ever, seem to be rather exclusively concerned with the first category 
even though a sharp denial would follow any such accusation. One 
method of inferring the aims of a teacher in action is to study the 
nature of the oral questions that he asks. 

Table 3 shows the percentage of the questions asked by each of the 
teachers during the week of observation which, in the opinion of 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS’ ORAL QUESTIONS CONSIDERED BY THREE JUDGES 
TO REQUIRE THOUGHTFUL ANSWERS, MEMORIZED STATEMENTS FOR AN- 
SWERS, AND ANSWERS NOT READILY CLASSIFIED IN EITHER GROUP 


SCIENCE History ENGLISH 
Tyre oF AN’ A 
Ranes 
Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade 
Vil Ix VIII xI x XI 
Thoughtful answers: 
eae 8 5 5° 5 31 19 19 5-50 
4 2 55 19 9 48 19 
OS eee 6 16 42 19 37 54 26 6-54 
Memorized statements: 
See 51 74 32 65 54 52 56 | 32-74 
81 04 25 73 92 38 67 25-04 
55 41 29 57 27 16 40 | 16-57 
Not readily classified in 
either group: 
41 21 18 30 15 29 25 15-41 
Judge 2 15 4 20 8 19 14 13 4-20 
jee 39 43 29 24 36 30 33 | 24-43 


three other disinterested and experienced instructors, (1) might re- 
quire thoughtful answers, (2) might require memorized statements 
for answers, or (3) could not conveniently be classified under either 
of the preceding headings. As xt dean been predicted, the_opin- 


ions of the judges differed a great de 


In many cases it was difficult 


to identify’ “thought” and “fact” questions even though verbatim 
records of both questions and answers were at hand. This identifica- 
tion is always difficult, for a particular query might involve thought 
for one pupil and not for another, or, equally disconcerting, a cer- 
tain question coming at one time in a pupil’s development would 


indicate that he was thinking while two weeks later the same ques- 
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tion might be merely a time-killer. Despite these difficulties, teach- 
ers more or less continuously make inferences about pupil thinking 
from the questions that pupils ask. In an earlier study the extent to 
which two groups of six raters agreed in such judgments was repre- 
sented by a coefficient of reliability of +.85.7 

The frequency with which the teachers asked questions (Table 2) 
is probably proof sufficient that no great number of “thoughtful” 
answers was expected. Apparently, few were obtained. If it be as- 
sumed that there were 1,500 minutes of observation and that no time 
was spent in written work, the 1,260 questions asked by the teachers 
indicate that one question was asked about every 72 seconds. The 
average length of the pupils’ answers to the questions was 12.2 
words. 

It is apparent from Table 3 that there were some differences from 
teacher to teacher with respect to the value of their questions as 
stimuli for pupil thinking. The teacher of eighth-grade history was 
outstandingly successful from this point of view. Neither of the 
science teachers, on the other hand, seemed to ask many thought 
questions. There did not appear to be any trend in this regard so far 
as high-school grade was concerned. 

The number of pupil questions was too small to justify the time 
that would have been involved in a similar analysis of their thought 
qualities. As is indicated in Table 2, the 169 pupils, for the five-day 
period, asked less than an average of one question each. Fahey? 
found that the median number of questions asked by these same 
pupils during two consecutive semesters was eleven. During the 
course of the year seven of the children asked no oral questions 
whatsoever. 

Length of questions and answers.—The mere length of a question or 
answer has some significance. Fahey and the writer? found a prod- 
uct-moment correlation of +.50 between the length of pupil ques- 
tions and the percentage of expert judges who believed the questions 


1 Stephen M. Corey and George L. Fahey, “Inferring Type of Pupil Mental Activity 
from Classroom Questions Asked,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXI (Febru- 
ary, 1940), 102. 

2 George L. Fahey, op. cit. 

3 Stephen M. Corey and George L. Fahey, op. cit. 
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implied higher mental activity. While this correlation insinuates 
that the judges may have confused thoughtfulness and garrulous- 
ness, there is some evidence that good questions are more complex 


and hence require longer sentences. 


Table 4 gives the average length, in number of words, of the ques- 
tions and the answers, as well as volunteered items of information, 


TABLE 4 


MEAN NUMBER OF WORDS IN QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND 
VOLUNTEERED INFORMATION OF TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS IN SIX CLASSES 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERS VoLUNTEERED ITEMS 
Crass 
Teachers | Pupils | Teachers| Pupils | Teachers} Pupils 
Science (Grade VII).......} 6.9 5.6 13.9 5.0 29.5 28.1 
History (Grade VIII)...... 8.2 9.7 7.8 13.5 39-7 16.5 
Science (Grade IX)....... 18.9 10.9 7.4 12.9 26.3 16.6 
English (Grade X)........ Q.2 2.2 14.8 16.0 29.2 18.0 
English (Grade XI)....... 7.5 1.0 9.2 13.0 56.4 | 116.8 
History (Grade XI)....... 8.7 8.8 14.1 13.0 25.8 18.3 
All classes........... 9.9 6.4 11.2 12.2 34.5 38-7 
TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF CLASS TIME CONSUMED IN TALKING 


BY TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN SIX CLASSES 


Class Teachers Pupils 

Science (Grade VII)............. 80 20 
History (Grade VIII)............ 70 30 
Science (Grade IX)............. 62 38 
English (Grade X).............. 65 35 
English (Grade XI)............. 45 55 
History (Grade XI)............. 58 42 

eer 63 37 


of teachers and pupils. Neither the questions nor the answers were I 
long enough to express involved concepts. The difference between 
the length of the questions of the teachers and pupils was rather 
marked, as was the variation from class to class in the length of the 
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questions asked by pupils. In the eleventh-grade English class the 
one question asked by a pupil was a monosyllabic ““What?” 

Percentage of time consumed by talking of teachers and pupils.— 
If talk is a type of activity which results in learning on the part 
of the speaker, it might be reasonable to assume that the greater part 
of the class time should be consumed by pupil talk. Table 5 presents 
the percentage of time taken up by the talking of teachers and 
pupils in terms of the number of words spoken. The variation from 
class to class is significant. In seventh-grade science the pupils 
talked 20 per cent of the time, while in eleventh-grade English, largely 
because of oral reading, the pupils were far more articulate, talking 
approximately half of each period. Speaking in terms of averages, 
the chances were about sixty to one that the teacher of a class 
rather than a particular pupil would be talking at any one time, and 
two to one that teachers rather than pupils would be talking. 


PEDAGOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The pedagogical significance of these data depends somewhat on 
one’s philosophy of instruction. If it is contended, first, that ques- 
tions asked in class should require pupils to reflect, to make infer- 
ences, and to develop generalizations, it is clear that most of ‘he oral 
questions asked by the teachers of these classes were not satisfactory. 
Second, if the number of spontaneous questions asked by pupils re- 
flects their interest in, and need for, the learning experiences being 
offered them, such experiences in the classes observed were not par- 
ticularly stimulating. Furthermore, the fact that the teachers did 
most of the talking implies a conception of teacher-pupil relation- 
ship which is probably more conventional than desirable. ' 

It probably would be impossible to have a completely objective 
and disinterested person visit a high-school classroom and make 
observations, but his comments would, in all likelihood, be revealing. 
One of the first inquiries that he might make, if the data of this study 
may be considered typical, would be to discover why the mature 
persons (presumably the teachers) had to ask the immature persons 
(presumably the pupils) so many questions. There is some basis for 
expecting the learners to be the interrogators, Socrates to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
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ATTENDANCE OF SCHOOL PUPILS AND ADULTS 
AT MOVING PICTURES 


MARION EDMAN 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


* 


HAT the English program should assume a part of the school’s 

responsibility for guiding pupils in proper habits of moving- 
picture attendance has become an axiom, at least in theory. The 
spoken drama, long unquestioned as being within the proper domain 
of the English curriculum, has today a much less vital place in the 
lives of people in general, and particularly in the lives of children, 
than has the more modern moving picture. Yet, in practice, the 
stage production usually receives much more emphasis in the Eng- 
lish classroom than does the motion picture, though one needs but 
to consult the series_of excellent studies, “Motion Pictures and 
Youth,” conducted under the auspices of the Payne Fund and re- 
ported by Charters, Dale, and others, to know definitely how fre- 
quently children attend the cinema and the extent to which they are 
influenced by what they see and hear. Furthermore, the results of 
these studies show convincingly that active guidance needs to be 
given school pupils in the selection and the evaluation of the pic- 
tures which they see. 

The study presented here is based on a survey of the attendance of 
children at the moving pictures shown over a period of five months 
in a Minnesota city with a population of slightly more than twenty 
thousand. The cultural level of the population in this city, as meas- 
ured by a recognized socio-economic scale, was slightly above the 
average for the urban population of the state. The school curriculum 
gave practically no direct guidance in the matter of moving-picture 
selection. Therefore the findings of the study show what choices of 
films are made when pupils rely on their own judgment or on the 
guidance of their parents, who are average or above in general 
cultural level. 
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During the five-month period 266 films were shown in the city. 
Pupils in Grades VI, IX, and XII were asked to indicate their at- 
tendance at these pictures by means of a check list. They were also 
given a questionnaire on which they recorded data on their habits of 
attendance and their preferences concerning various factors relevant 
to the productions themselves. 

Similar data were gathered from 40 young adults recently gradu- 
ated from high school and from 363 unselected adults for a two- 
week period immediately preceding the time of the investigation. 
The adults had seen 144 different films and the young adults 4o. 


ATTENDANCE AT MOVING PICTURES 
Table 1 shows that the median number of pictures seen by a pupil 
during the five-month period was 37.8. One-fourth of the pupils saw 
sixty-two or more titles. Attendance was more frequent in Grades 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF MOVING PICTURES ATTENDED BY 
INDIVIDUAL PUPILS IN GRADES VI, IX, AND XII DURING 
A FIVE-MONTH PERIOD 


Nuser oF Pictures SEEN 
GRADE 
First Upper Quartile 

Quartile | Median | Qusrtile | Range 

VI (200 pupils)........ 20.6 32.8 33.5 16.3 
IX (150 pupils)........ 24.6 42.1 63.7 19.5 
XII (137 pupils)....... 26.6 42.2 64.8 19.1 
All three grades. ... 23.0 37.8 62.8 19.9 


IX and XII than in Grade VI, but even in the latter grade the 
median represents more than one production a week for each pupil, 
which is the norm for the country at large. Since the time factor for 
adults and pupils varied, no direct comparisons can be made of the 
frequency of attendance of adults and of school pupils. Although 
the number of pictures attended by each pupil was high at each 
grade level, the number of pupils attending any given production 
was not great. Out of 266 films, only 40 were attended by 60 or 
more pupils in Grade VI, 20 in Grade IX, and 12 in Grade XII. On 
the other hand, more than half of the 266 films were attended by 
approximately 20 or fewer pupils in each of the three grades. 
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ATTENDANCE IN RELATION TO THE QUALITY 
OF THE PICTURES SHOWN 
For obtaining an index of value for each film shown, a composite 
of three sources of reviews was used: Parents’ Magazine, Educational 
Screen, and Motion Picture Review Digest. From the evaluations 
given, four levels of worth were established: “excellent,” very high 


TABLE 2 


RATINGS OF QUALITY ASSIGNED TO THE MOVING PICTURES SHOWN 
AND THE PERCENTAGE OF PUPIL AND ADULT ATTENDANCE 


AT EACH LEVEL OF QUALITY 
Good Ordi- Unclas- 
lent nary sified 1 
Pic- Pic- Pic- Pic- Pic- Tota 
tures tures 
tures tures tures 
Movies seen by pupils: 
Number given rating ............... 23 78 95 65 5 266 
Percentage given rating.............. 8.7 | 29.3 | 35-7 | 24.4 | 1.9 | 100.0 
Percentage of attendance in Grade VI*.| 14.7 | 36.5 | 26.7 | 21.4] 0.7 | 100.0 
Percentage of attendance in Grade IX..| 15.9 | 33.9 | 28.8 | 21.0] 0.4 | 100.0 
Percentage of attendance in Grade XII.} 16.1 | 33.0 | 29.9 | 20.7] 0.3 | 100.0 
Movies seen by young adults: 
Number given rating................ 7 15 12 5 I 40 
Percentage given rating.............. 17.5 | 37-5 | 30.0] 12.5 | 2.5 | 100.0 
Percentage of attendance............ 25.5 | 28.8 | 36.1 | 7.5 | 2.1 100.0 
Movies seen by adults: 
Number given rating..........:..... 24 53 37 23 7 144 
Percentage given rating.............. 16.6 | 36.8 | 25.7 | 16.0] 4.9 | 100.0 
Percentage of attendance............ 29.9 | 40.4 | 18.0 | 10.5 1.2 | 100.0 


* In order to obtain the percentage of attendance, the total number of viewings of pictures for each 
group was first obtained by adding the number of individuals attending all the pictures seen by that 
group during the period of the investigation. The percentage of viewings in each eotiention was then 
computed, the total being used as a base. For example, in Grade VI there was a total of 7,753 viewings, 
of which 1,139, or 14.7 per cent, were viewings of productions rated excellent. 
in both educational and entertainment value; “good,” medium in 
both educational and cultural value, or high in one and passive in 
the other; “ordinary,” suitable, but mediocre in educational and 
aesthetic value; “poor,” devoid of any legitimate appeal and without 
educational value. 

According to the evidence presented in Table 2, boys and girls 
saw a smaller proportion of excellent films and a larger proportion of 
poor films than did adults. These data bear out the common ob- 
servation that, though the proportion of young people among movie- 


goers is high, the productions shown are frequently of a type which 
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may not be injurious to adults but which, according to present 
methods of evaluation, is inferior or even injurious as a form of 
entertainment for the young. 

It will be noted, however, that the excellent and the good films 
were seen in greater proportion by pupils at all grade levels than the 
frequency of their showing would lead one to expect. The opposite 
was true of films rated ordinary. Poor films, or those entirely un- 
suited for young people, were seen in very nearly the same propor- 
tion in which they were shown. The crux of the problem seems to 
lie, therefore, not only in encouraging children to see the best movies, 
but in raising standards of taste so that the very poorest type of 
moving picture will not have the drawing power which it now ap- 
pears to possess. However, there seemed to be a progressive tend- 
ency from Grade VI through Grade XII for pupils to patronize more 
of the excellent films. Nevertheless, about a fifth of the attendance 
of pupils at all grade levels was at pictures classified as poor, or 
unsuited for youth. The proportion is a definite challenge to the 
school, particularly since pupils in Grade XII were no better able to 
avoid the inferior films than were pupils in Grade VI. In contrast, 
the discriminatory power exhibited by the adults was rather marked. 
Their attendance at the better pictures was much higher, and at 
inferior pictures much lower, than was that of Seniors in high school. 
Maturity alone may be an important factor in creating a desire for 
the better type of theater entertainment and a distaste for the 
cheaper varieties, but it seems certain from a study made by Lewin’ 
and from various other studies that training can compensate greatly 
for children’s lack of experience. 


CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF MOVING PICTURES 


Table 3 shows that the most potent factor influencing the choice 
of films by both pupils and adults was the actor or the actress per- 
forming in them. Previews and all forms of advertising appealed to 
all age levels, but less to adults than to school children. The recom- 
mendation of friends was a powerful incentive to all groups. The 

t William Lewin, Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools. English Mono- 


graph of the National Council of Teachers of English, No. 2. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1934. 
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influence of teachers was reported by roughly two-fifths of the pupils 
in Grade VI and about half in Grades [IX and XII. For children in 
Grade VI serial sequences had special appeal, but they had less at- 
traction for pupils in Grade XII and practically none at all for 
adults. For about a third of the pupils in school, moving pictures 


TABLE 3 


FACTORS INFLUENCING PUPILS AND ADULTS TO 
ATTEND MOVING PICTURES 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL Group 
INDICATING FAcToR 
Factor INFLUENCING ATTENDANCE 

Grade | Grade | Grade | Young Adults 

vI Ix XII | Adults (363) 

(200) | (xs0) | (x37) | (40) | 

Advertisements in newspapers................. 64.0 | 67.3 | 53.3 | 25.0 | 38.3 
Advertisements outside theater............... 42.0 | 57.3 | 38.7 | 15.0 | 21.8 
Billboards and handbills..................... 18.0 | 21.3 | 21.2] 7.5 | 12.3 
Interest in actors or actresses in the production. .| 82.5 | 87.3 | 76.7 | 72.5 | 49.9 
Interest in the author of the script............ 12.0] 17.3 | 13.1 | 12.5 | 10.2 
Interest in the director of the production....... 19.5 | 12.7 | 10.2] 7.5] 9.9 
Interest in the source of the production........ 45-5 | 77-3 | 75.2 | 60.0 | 41.6 
Lack of other entertainment.................. 39.0 | 24.0 | 29.9 | 17.5 | 13.8 
| 81.3 | 75.9 | 60.0 | 28.1 
Recommendation of family................... 44.5 | 48.0 | 46.7 | 35.0 | 33.6 
Recommendations of friends................. 41.5 | 66.0 | 65.7 | 65.0 | 42.1 
Recommendations of teachers................ 30.0 | 58.0 | 51.8 ]......]...... 
Regular attendance at certain times........... 53.0 | 28.7 | 24.8 | 22.5 | 16.3 
Reviews in magazines.....................-. 20.5 | 50.0 | 54.7 | 60.0 | 32.5 
Reviews in newspapers...................05. 27.5 | 49.3 | 31.4 | 20.0 | 26.4 
66.5 1 40:71 9.81 8.31 4.2 
14.5 | 10.7] 22.7] 7.5] 4.7 
No previous knowledge of the picture.......... 27.0 | 20.0 | 21.2 2.5 | 14.0 


were a means of killing time. A much smaller percentage of adults 
attended them for this purpose. About a fifth of the pupils in school 
indicated that they attended movies with no previous knowledge of 
the picture. Thus movie attendance for a considerable proportion of 
this group had become a kind of passive habit in which no dis- 
criminatory selection of any sort was exercised. 


TYPES OF FILMS SEEN | 


Table 4 shows the percentage of pupils in each grade and also of 
adults and young adults who attended films of each of thirteen types 
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recognized by the magazines rating them according to excellence. 
Most popular at all grade levels were comedy and farce and romantic 
films. The same was true of the preferences of young adults, except 
that historical drama also appeared near the top in their list. Among 
adults, however, comedy and farce dropped notably in popularity; 


TABLE 4 
TYPES OF MOVING PICTURES SEEN BY PUPILS AND ADULTS 
Pupits ScHooL Younc Aputts ADULTS 
Percentage of 

Per- Attendance Per- Per- Per- Per- 
oF Fitm centage centage! centage] centage] centage 

of of of of of 
Films Grade | Grade | Grade Films | Attend-| Films | Attend- 

Shown Shown | ance | Shown | ance 

(266) we - ee (40) | (40) | (144) | (363) 

(200) | (150) | (137) 
Character drama........ t.s| 3.8] 3.4] 3.2] 10.0] 6.2] 5.6] 2:9 
Comedy and farce....... 22.2 | 17.7 | 18.0 | 18.5 ] 25.0 | 25.5 | 12.5] 7.5 
Dramatized novel........]| 1.9 | 2.2] 2.1] 2.6] 5.0] 6.2] 6.2] 15.5 
Dramatized stage play...} 1.1 | 1.2] 1.4] 1.7 ]......]...... 2.8) 24 
Historical drama........ 5-3| 5-0] 6.2] 8.4] 15.0 | 20.2] 6.9] 11.9 
Musical comedy......... 3-4] 6.6] 6.9] 8.4] 5.0] 2.1] 9.0] 9.0 
Mystery and horror...... 6:81 8.3} ¢.91 8.2] go] 2.8] 
18.4] 15.8 | 18.1 | 19.7 | 17.5 | 19.2 | 17.4 | 21.8 
Social drama............ 9.8| 6.3] 7.0] 7.4] 2.5] 6.2] 10.4] 12.3 
Thriller and adventure...| 7.1] 9.0] 9.2] 7.7] 5.0] 6.2] 4.2] 3.1 
Miscellaneous and unclas- 

100.0 | 99.9 ]100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.1 


romantic films were at the top; and historical drama and social 
drama, together with the dramatized novel, assumed places of large 
importance. 

It may be asked whether more films of these types were available 
in the local community than were those of other kinds. For that 
reason comparisons must be made between the percentage of at- 
tendance at any particular type and the percentage of films shown. 
Further study of Table 4 reveals that, for pupils at all grade levels 
and for adults, attendance followed very closely the availability of 
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any given type of picture. However, slight variations from this gen- 
eral tendency are to be observed. For example, in Grades VI and IX 
pupils did not attend pictures dealing with comedy and farce, crime, 
and romance in as great proportions as one might expect from their 
frequency of showing. However, pictures dealing with mystery and 
horror, westerns (for Grade VI only), and the thriller and adventure 
types were seen in greater proportions than might be expected from 
their frequency of showing. For each age group, similar disparities 
between the availability of a given type of film and attendance at 
that type can be noted from the table. 


PICTURES SEEN WITH HIGHEST FREQUENCY 


Of the fifty titles attended with highest frequency by pupils in all 
grades, twelve were rated excellent, twenty-four were rated good, 
nine were rated ordinary, and five were rated poor. Table 2 indicates 
that, in comparison with the total number shown at each level of 
worth, there was distinct evidence of some discrimination in choice 
so far as the most widely attended pictures were concerned. 

Nine movies were attended by two hundred or more pupils. Of 
these, only one, “Captain January,” attracted more than three hun- 
dred. That Shirley Temple played in this production may account 
in part for the fact that it ranked first in Grades VI and IX but was 
slightly less popular with Grade XII. Of the other eight pictures, 
two dealt with romance; two were musical comedies; and there was 
one each of character drama, mystery and horror, thriller and ad- 
venture, and a juvenile production. Among the five pictures rated 
poor were one comedy, one social drama, one musical comedy, and 
two dealing with crime. 

The evidence points rather clearly to the fact that interests in 
moving-picture productions, insofar as they can be analyzed as 
group interests rather than interests of individual pupils, differ with 
age levels, as do reading interests. In the lower grades, pictures in- 
volving simple humor, character stories, animals, mystery, and 
juvenile life are the most popular. In the upper grades, romance, 
musical comedy, and dramatizations of popular novels rank high. 
These general interest factors must be considered in building up 
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standards for the evaluation of motion pictures and for teaching 
discrimination in attendance at them. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN MOVIE CHOICES 


Girls showed slightly greater discrimination in their choice of mo- 
tion pictures than did boys, for 18 per cent of their attendance was 
at productions rated excellent, as contrasted with only 13 per cent 
for the boys. However, attendance at pictures rated ordinary and 
poor was about equal for the two sexes, with a slightly smaller per- 
centage of attendance for the girls. 

Of the fifty films attended with greatest frequency by boys, nine 
were rated excellent; twenty-four, good; ten, ordinary; and seven, 
poor. In contrast, of the fifty titles seen by the greatest number of 
girls, fifteen were rated excellent; eighteen, good; eleven, ordinary; 
and six, poor. 

Musical comedy, mystery, and adventure predominated in the 
ten films most frequently seen by the boys, although the range of 
interest was broad. The one romance included was ‘“‘The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine.” Throughout the list of fifty titles, pictures dealing 
with romance appeared infrequently. There were, however, six pic- 
tures dealing with crime, six with comedy, five with musical comedy, 
and seven with adventure. The remaining types were represented by 
fewer than five pictures each. Of the seven pictures rated poor, four 
dealt with crime, one with social drama, and two with comedy. 

Highest in the list of fifty movies most frequently attended by all 
girls were two pictures which were essentially juvenile in type. Only 
in Grade XII did these two pictures drop below fifth place. ‘The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” a novel which may have been familiar 
to many girls in Grade XII, ranked first in that grade. “Anne of 
Green Gables” and “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” both based at least in 
part on familiar juvenile stories, ranked high among girls of all 
grades. Movies made from familiar books tended to rank higher 
with girls than with boys. 

Romantic stories, comedy, and musical comedy predominated in 
the fifty films seen by the greatest number of girls. Only one crime 
picture appeared in the list, while the boys included six. There were 
fewer adventure, mystery, and western pictures than for the boys. 
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Of all the pictures rated excellent by the critics, fourteen failed to 
appear in the fifty films most popular with the boys, while only seven 
were omitted from those most seen by the girls. Thus the girls sur- 
passed the boys in quality of films seen, whereas the boys surpassed 
the girls in diversity of interests revealed in their choice of pictures 
attended. 
FAVORITE ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 

Boys and girls both showed familiarity with individual actors, 
most pupils at each grade level naming at least three or four favor- 
ites. Girls tended to include a great many more names than did 
boys. One girl listed as many as twenty-five actors and actresses, all 
favorites with her! Reference has already been made to the fact that 
pupils at all age levels indicated that an important criterion for 
choosing to see a picture was the actor or actress performing in it. 

In Grade VI both boys and girls enjoyed seeing juvenile actors. 
Actors and actresses who usually play romantic roles were not among 
those highly popular, especially in the case of the boys, who liked 
swashbuckling heroes and boisterous humorists. In Grade IX, 
though juvenile actors retained a prominent place in popularity, the 
names of several moving-picture stars often featured in romantic 
roles were rated high. Portrayers of roles of adventure and daring 
and comedians were more popular here than in Grade VI. In Grade 
XII sophisticated comedians and actors and actresses usually cast 
in romantic roles were first in order of preference, although the ad- 
venture-hero actor was still liked by both sexes, but especially by 
boys. 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

The purpose of the investigation here reported was to analyze the 
kind of motion pictures shown in a representative city over a five- 
month period and to study the attendance at these pictures of pupils 
in schools, as well as the moving-picture attendance of adults in the 
community. It was found that during the period studied 266 films 
were shown and that an average of about thirty-eight pictures was 
seen by individual children. Twelfth-grade pupils saw about ten 
more films than did sixth-grade pupils. Thus the average weekly at- 
tendance of school children at all grade levels was above the norm 
for the country at large. 
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The films seen by the children and the adult group were evaluated 
by means of a four-point scale. It was found that adults attended 
pictures rated excellent and good in much greater proportions than 
did pupils in school. This discrimination, while more marked among 
older adults, was evident in the group recently graduated from high 
school and was superior to the discrimination shown by the Seniors 
in high school, particularly in attendance at the best and the 
poorest films. However, school children attended films of high 
quality in much larger proportion than their frequency of showing 
would lead one to expect. Still, roughly a fifth of the total attend- 
ance of pupils was at productions distinctly inferior or harmful to 
young people as evaluated by recognized reviewers of motion pic- 
tures. Since this quality of film constituted about a fourth of all 
those shown, the availability of poor films and the number of chil- 
dren who attended them were approximately equal in the particular 
community studied. Seniors in high school showed no more discrimi- 
nation in their choice of this type of film than did pupils in Grade VI. 
The crux of the problem seems to lie, therefore, not so much in teach- 
ing children the value of good pictures but in developing standards 
so that they will refuse to patronize motion pictures of inferior 
quality. 

The criterion which most often guided both adults and pupils in 
their choice of programs was the actor or actress performing in them. 
Previews and all forms of advertising appealed less to adults than to 
children. The influence of the teacher was acknowledged by roughly 
two-fifths of the pupils in Grade VI and by about half in Grade XII. 
Since no place was given in the curriculum to the consideration of the 
motion picture, the guidance given by teachers was incidental. 

The types of film most popular at all ages were comedy and farce 
and romantic productions. In general the types of picture seen fol- 
lowed closely the types shown, although slight disparities were evi- 
dent at each age level. In general the adults exhibited much greater 
discrimination in their choice of pictures than did the school children 
at any grade level. There is evidence that interests in moving-pic- 
ture productions differ with age levels as do reading interests, and 
therefore cognizance must be taken of these interests in developing 
standards for attendance at any given grade level. In addition, it 
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must be recognized that there are differences between boys and girls 
in their preferences for films. The girls showed greater discrimination 
in their choices; the boys, greater breadth of interest. 

Since attendance at motion pictures is so universal and so fre- 
quent a practice among school pupils and since adults in a given 
community have learned to select their motion-picture fare with 
greater discrimination than have school pupils at any grade level, it 
seems that a great opportunity and a great challenge confront the 
public school for teaching children, through the development of 
standards for the evaluation of motion pictures, to select more wisely 
the films they see, even though there is no immediate improvement 
in the quality of the productions offered by Hollywood. By construc- 
tive attention to the natural interests of boys and of girls at various 
grade levels, the school can do much in guiding children away from 
the productions which are worthless, or even harmful, to them. By 
teaching children to enjoy more intelligently the good films, the 
school can use the motion picture as a constructive force, in both 
social and personal development, which will carry over from child- 
hood into adult life. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN EXTRA-CURRICULUM 
ACTIVITY 


C. B. NEBLETTE 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 


* 


PLACE OF EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 
IN MODERN EDUCATION 
ODERN thought conceives of education as a process which 
M provides for the fullest development of all the abilities of the 
individual. While educators may disagree about the way in which 
this end is to be achieved, all are agreed, probably, that the aim of 
education is to enable the individual to develop his abilities and pre- 
pare himself for a constructive life in modern society. 

This broader view of education has encouraged, in fact has made 
necessary, a thorough examination of the school curriculum. There 
is no longer such certainty as once existed that the end of education 
is adequately met by the three R’s and the other areas of study which 
for many years have formed the basis of the curriculum of the public 
school. Less emphasis has come to be placed on what may be called, 
for want of a better term, factual knowledge, or subject matter, and 
increased emphasis is placed on training in areas which have more 
direct bearing on the business of life. For example, while automobile- 
driving should probably not be substituted for Latin, there is no 
room for doubt concerning the importance of knowing how to drive 
a motor car properly and the necessity for developing an apprecia- 
tion of the social consequences of incompetent and reckless driving. 

Thus many subjects which a few years ago were regarded as out- 
side the curriculum of the public school are today considered a re- 
sponsibility of the school to society. In many cases it has not been 
possible, or perhaps even desirable, to attempt the inclusion of such 
subjects in the curriculum, and consequently there has been a tre- 
mendous growth within recent years in extra-curriculum activities. 
These, indeed, have come to occupy a significant place in the pro- 
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grams of the public schools of this country. It is likewise common 
knowledge that experimentation with many subjects as extra-cur- 
riculum activities has paved the way for these to be incorporated, 
in one form or another, in the regular curriculum. 

Coincident with this development, and in reality an integral part 
of it, has been the growing realization that activities which give di- 
rection and purpose to the energies of the pupil are at least as im- 
portant as factual knowledge in areas which are directly necessitated 
by the economic and social world of today. More than one teacher 
has observed that extra-curriculum activities which achieve this end 
are, in certain cases, of more real, lasting benefit to the pupil than 
are the subjects of the regular curriculum. 


VALUES OF PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITY 

Photography is not a subject in which the school has a responsi- 
bility to society, at least not in the same sense as are automobile- 
driving, crime prevention, sex education, etc. It is true, however, 
that photography, along with the radio, the newspaper, and books, 
is one of the great forces in the diffusion of knowledge in the world 
today. None of us can escape the influence that these forces have on 
our activities and on our thinking unless we are willing to isolate 
ourselves from society. However, even the significance of photo- 
graphic illustration in life today would not, in itself, warrant the in- 
clusion of photography as a curricular or even as an extra-curriculum 
activity in an already crowded program of education. 

If, however, in the educational experiences which children obtain 
from the secondary schools, there is need of an activity in which 
abilities in many different areas can be developed and integrated, 
then photography is deserving of consideration. Scarcely any other 
activity can contribute so materially to the development of the 
individual in many different directions. On one hand, photography 
is a science, with all the opportunities for cold calculation and deduc- 
tive thinking that a science affords. It is, at the same time, an art, 
which gives the same place to intelligent observation, to self-expres- 
sion, and to the exercising of the creative energies of the individual 
as does the practice of any art. Photography, moreover, involves 
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craftsmanship; manipulative skill; and accurate, painstaking, and 
meticulous technical performance. All these things go, each in its 
own way, into the making of a picture. All these and many other re- 
lated faculties must be developed singly and as an integrated whole 
if one is to learn to make good photographs. 

Much attention is being given nowadays to training for leisure- 
time activities. Photography is one of the best of all such activities. 
It has a fascination for almost everyone, and, once begun, new 
avenues appear, new fields for experimentation, new activities. 
Rarely does anyone who has chosen photography as a leisure-time 
activity give it up in favor of something else. 

Photography, too, has the advantage of being a group activity. 
Because everybody likes to look at pictures, photography tends to 
bring pupils together in a common interest and to develop a spirit 
of working together. All extra-curriculum activities are really dis- 
tinguished for this influence toward co-operation, but it is exception- 
ally characteristic of photography. Nor can the co-ordination be- 
tween photography and other curricular and extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities be ignored. The study of photography, for example, offers 
an excellent method of introducing simple and practical applications 
of principles of chemistry and of physics in a way which holds the 
interest of the pupil and encourages further investigation. As an 
introduction to physics, photography may be used to illustrate the 
principles of refraction and reflection, the chemical formation of 
images, and the properties of lenses—to name only a few specific 
examples. In the same way, attention to the chemistry of develop- 
ing films and making prints, the composition of sensitive materials, 
and changes brought about by exposure and development—all pro- 
vide insight into chemical processes, thereby serving as an excellent 
introduction to general chemistry or as a means of enlarging the ex- 
periences of a pupil in chemistry. The fact that the effects of these 
reactions may be readily examined as they occur in the form of an 
interesting final result helps to make the work in photography par- 
ticularly worth while. 

Consider also the motivation which may be given to dramatics 
and to writing by providing pupils with the opportunity of writing, 
producing, and photographing their own plays. Or consider the co- 
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ordination of photography with the natural sciences. Would not a 
collection of photographs of plants in their natural habitats be as 
valuable as a collection of pressed leaves? Would not a group of 
pupils learn as much botany in the making of such photographs as 
in the collecting of the plants? The photography of birds is, admit- 
tedly, much more difficult, yet obtaining good bird pictures is not 
wholly beyond a patient, amateur photographer of secondary-school 
age, and a genuine love of birds is almost certain to grow out of such 
an activity. In another field, would not the making of photographs 
of the housing conditions in the community, the problems of sanita- 
tion, of the dangerous spots in traffic, and the like contribute ma- 
terially to studies of such problems and develop a more vital in- 
terest in the economic and sociological problems of the community? 

Work in photography may be offered as a unit of a science course, 
as a separate course, or as an extra-curriculum activity. In view of 
the already crowded condition of the curriculum, most secondary 
schools will probably find difficulty in introducing photography as a 
separate course, nor is there any reason why it must be viewed as a 
part of the curriculum. Units in photography can be introduced in a 
general-science course in the junior high school or in connection with 
physics and chemistry in the senior high school. In most cases, how- 
ever, the time which can be spent on such units is so limited that 
it seems scarcely worth while, and by far the most effective way of 
utilizing photography appears to be as an extra-curriculum activity. 


PROGRAM FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITY 

Even as an extra-curriculum activity, photography should follow 
a definite program; it should not be merely a period in which pu- 
pils play at picture-making. In general, as is the case with other 
extra-curriculum activities, the approach should be functional in 
character. Activities, rather than theories and principles, should be 
stressed. Usually a pupil undertaking work in photography is highly 
interested and needs little encouragement. In any subject with as 
many ramifications as photography, however, there should be a 
definitely organized program—one in which the pupil sets out in the 
beginning on a cycle of operations directed toward a definite objec- 
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tive and in which he is conscious of achievement when that end is 
reached. 

Too many fail to realize the importance of simplicity in beginning 
photography. They find the work very complex, not necessarily in 
understanding the principles and functioning of the camera, but in 
making intelligent use of it—once more an example of the gulf which 
often lies between the understanding of principles and the ability of 
putting these principles to practical use. The beginning pupil, how- 
ever, must learn much besides the camera and how to operate it. 
He must handle one of the most complex and delicately balanced 
chemical products which modern chemical technology has devised, 
namely, photographic film. He must, at the same time, learn at least 
something of the details and technique of picture-making. It is a 
difficult assignment; no wonder many who try to conduct classes or 
extra-curriculum work in photography become lost and confused at 
the very beginning by the many things to be done, all of which ap- 
pear essential in the making of pictures. 

The question of how to begin seems to cause more apprehension 
among those who would like to develop, or are responsible for, school 
camera clubs and extra-curriculum work in photography than among 
those who sponsor almost any other activity. There are, undoubted- 
ly, many ways of approaching this problem. In one method, which 
has been tested over a number of years and in many places, the work 
is begun with a simple, inexpensive pinhole camera, which, with a 
few pieces of cardboard and gummed tape, can easily be constructed 
by the average pupil in an hour or two. Beginning with a camera of 
this kind has the following advantages: (1) It has a psychological 
effect; without exception pupils are fascinated by the thought that 
real pictures can be made with such a camera, and the desire to see 
whether “it will work” is assured in any group. (2) It reduces pic- 
ture-making to the simplest possible terms. Since the pinhole camera 
contains only the essentials of a camera, there are none of the com- 
plicated adjustments and gadgets commonly found on other cam- 
eras. (3) All the pupils begin with the same equipment, and the 
teaching problem is, consequently, greatly simplified. (4) Since only 
one picture can be made at a time, the pupil must give careful con- 
sideration to all the factors involved in making that picture. This 
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fact discourages careless snap-shooting and emphasizes, at the 
very beginning, the value of thinking through the problems involved 
in each picture. (5) The optical principles involved in the formation 
of an image in the pinhole camera are comparatively simple, as is 
picture-making. Once these essentials are grasped, the way is pre- 
pared for the more complex problems of other cameras. 

Experience furnishes ample evidence that these advantages are 
just as apparent and as important in the work with senior high school 
pupils as in the work with elementary-school pupils. The making of a 
pinhole camera should not be looked upon with disdain as an ac- 
tivity fit only for the lower grades. It is not the making of the cam- 
era alone that is important; it is the making of real pictures with that 
camera. If that point is stressed, any reluctance on the part of the 
more mature pupil is soon overcome. 

Space does not permit of an extended discussion of suitable teach- 
ing programs. Each situation has its own particular problems, and a 
program which may function splendidly in one place may be either 
unworkable or inadequate in another. Working facilities, equipment, 
time limitations, objectives—all vary in different places and necessi- 
tate different programs. 

The following list of thirty projects in beginning photography is 
offered as a suggestion, not at all as a program for every place and 
purpose. Most of these projects require approximately a two-hour 
period, although a few may require more time. Obviously much may 
be done to prevent waste of time and effort by careful and intelligent 
planning beforehand. It will be observed that the program intro- 
duces a certain amount of repetition. Repetition is desirable in a 
subject such as photography, where the skill necessary to produce 
the results which the pupil desires and expects to obtain is acquired 
only with a certain amount of practice. 


1. Constructing a pinhole camera 7. Second printing practice 
2. Picture-taking with a pinhole 8. Mounting the print 
camera 9. Introduction of hand cameras 
3. Developing the film 10. Picture-taking with hand cameras 
4. Printing the picture 11. Printing practice 
5. Mounting the print 12. Picture-making practice 
6. Picture-making with a pinhole 13. Printing practice 


camera 14. Mounting practice 
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. Preparation of developing and fix- 
ing solutions 

. Hand-camera practice 

. Printing practice 

. Enlarging 

. Enlarging (continued) 

. Mounting and finishing enlarge- 
ments 

. Picture-making indoors by day- 
light 

. Picture-making indoors by day- 
light—interior 

. Printing or enlarging practice 


24 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


Picture-making with photo-flood 
lamps 

Picture-making with photo-flood 
lamps (continued) 

(a) Negative development and 
(b) printing or enlarging practice 
Printing or enlarging practice 
(continuation of foregoing period) 
Making lantern slides 

Finishing lantern slides 
Mounting prints and enlarge- 
ments 
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STUDENT COUNCILS IN ILLINOIS 


GENEVA E. BAKER 
Junior High School, Quincy, Illinois 


* 


PURPOSE OF STUDY AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

HERE are two reasons why an analysis of the student-council 

organization in Illinois schools is particularly opportune. In the 
first place, no extensive study has ever been made of the council 
in Illinois. In the second place, the movement has had such rapid 
growth in the past few years and holds such promise for future de- 
velopment that an analysis should be of interest to all connected 
with councils. 

In this study material was collected from three sources. Data 
concerning the junior high schools and the senior high schools were 
obtained from the illinois School Directory, 1938-1939, published by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Information per- 
taining to the number and the location of the councils in Illinois 
was obtained from the Directory of the Illinois Association of Student 
Councils, 1938-1939, published by the Pekin Community High 
School Student Council. A questionnaire was used to discover what 
practices prevail among the Illinois councils. The sponsors of sixty- 
two organizations were interviewed at the convention of the Illinois 
Association of Student Councils held in Peoria on March 31, 1939. 
Questionnaires were later mailed to 250 schools in which the sponsors 
either had not been interviewed or had replied in part. Of the schools 
which answered the questionnaire, eight reported that they had no 
councils, and 113 replied in part or in full. With the 62 convention 
replies previously mentioned, data were obtained for a total of 175 
councils. 

RESULTS 

Distribution of councils —The Illinois School Directory lists 1,006 
senior high schools and 24 junior high schools. Of these schools, ac- 
cording to the Association of Student Councils, 264 senior high 
77 
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schools and 18 junior high schools had councils in 1938-39. For the 
distribution of these 282 councils by the size of the school, the 
following arbitrary classifications were used: (1) schools with enrol- 
ments of over 2,000, (2) schools with enrolments of 701-2,000, (3) 
schools with enrolments of 151-700, and (4) schools with enrolments 
under 150. 

Table 1 shows that in the senior high schools the number of coun- 
cil organizations in proportion to the number of schools in a class 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO ENROLMENT, OF ILLINOIS 
SENIOR AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1939 AND OF 
282 SCHOOLS WITH STUDENT COUNCILS 


Scuoots Havinc 
NUMBER OF StupENT COUNCILS 
ENROLMENT ScHOOLS IN 
ILLINOIS 


Number Per Cent 


Senior high schools: 


37 68.5 
33 51.6 
89 


34-4 
105 17.4 


Junior high schools: 
Over 2,000 


was greatest in the largest schools (68.5 per cent), with schools in 
the 701-2,000 enrolment group ranking second (51.6 per cent). 
Since there were no junior high schools with enrolments of more 
than 2,000, the largest percentage of councils was in the enrolment 
group of 701—2,000. 

The great growth of the student council in Illinois has been a 
development of recent years. After the organization of the first 
council in 1909, the movement grew slowly and irregularly until at 
the close of 1930 sixty-six schools had student-council organizations. 
Since 1931 the rate of growth has been more rapid. In 1934 there 


54 
259 
150 or under............ 605 
982 264 26.9 
9 7 77.8 
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were 150 organizations; in 1936 there were 200; and in 1938 the 
number had reached 282. 

Purposes or objectives of councils —When the administration and 
the pupils organize a student council, they generally have in mind 
certain purposes or objectives which they feel can best be attained 


TABLE 2 


TWENTY PURPOSES MOST FREQUENTLY MENTIONED 
IN CONSTITUTIONS OF 53 STUDENT 
COUNCILS IN ILLINOIS 

Frequency 
Purpose of Student Council of 
Mention 
To promote the best interests of the school 
To bring about co-operation between pupils and faculty 22 
To develop school spirit 
To establish a system of pupil participation 
To create good citizenship in the school 
To unify all pupil organizations under one control 
To assist in directing extra-curriculum activities 
To promote the general welfare of the school.......... 
To develop cheerful obedience to lawful authority 
To help foster in the student body high scholarship... . 
To encourage participation in extra-curriculum activities 
To express pupil opinion 
To promote and enlarge social contacts of pupils 
To exercise ideals of co-operative government 
To teach democracy 
To develop courtesy 
To teach responsibility 
To teach co-operation 
To insure social equality and justice to all pupils in the 
benefits and responsibilities of school life 
To develop leadership 


through a representative school body. The fulfilment of these pur- 
poses serves as the underlying basis for all the council’s activities. 
Anyone interested in an analysis of student councils finds it essen- 
tial, therefore, to study the purposes for which they are organized. 
One way of discovering what are the purposes and objectives of 
council organizations is to study their constitutions. In the consti- 
tutions submitted by 53, or 30 per cent, of the 175 schools studied, 
51 distinct purposes were named. The 20 purposes most frequently 
mentioned are listed in Table 2. 
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Powers of councils—The powers of a council are largely deter- 
mined by the principal through his privilege of vetoing the activities 
of the group. Final authority rested with the principal in 160, or 91 
per cent, of the 175 Illinois schools. In the 53 constitutions studied, 
the powers of the council were given in 48, or g1 per cent. Many of 
the other sponsors listed their powers on the questionnaire. The 
twelve powers most frequently mentioned are given in Table 3. The 


TABLE 3 


TWELVE POWERS MOST FREQUENTLY GIVEN TO 
STUDENT COUNCILS IN ILLINOIS 
Frequency 
Power of 
Mention 
Acting in advisory capacity—communicating pupil opin- 
ion to administration 
Supervising activities, co-ordinating activities, and 
chartering clubs 
Passing general legislation to improve school 
Administering social functions 
Planning assemblies and programs 
Managing traffic 
Given as much responsibility as they can handle 
Working on problems, other than disciplinary, pertain- 
ing to school 
Publishing handbook 
Sponsoring school extra-curriculum activities 
Financing activities, ticket-selling, allotting money to 
school organizations 
Aiding in determining school policies 


powers that a council has vary according to the traditions and the 
ideals of the school, but in general the councils in Illinois were em- 
powered to act in affairs directly related to pupil interest. 

Organization of councils—For developing pupil participation the 
general plan used in Illinois is the student council. The school, con- 
sisting of the faculty and the pupils, is divided into small units, 
such as home rooms, classes, and organizations. Representatives 
from these divisions, according to the school plan of organization, 
form the participating group. Table 4 shows the units and their 
combinations as found in Illinois. 

In 128 organization plans submitted, 15 types were distinguished 
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on the basis of election and supervision. No two types made the 
same demands on the faculty and student body. They represented 
different ideals and afforded different kinds of training. The plans 
also varied in the extent of the opportunity afforded for pupil par- 
ticipation. The council plan based on the class unit, with the prin- 


TABLE 4 


BASES FOR REPRESENTATION ON STUDENT COUNCIL IN 
171 ILLINOIS SCHOOLS AND DISTRIBUTION 
BY SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION IN SCHOOLS 
WITH ENROLMENTS OF— 


Basis FOR REPRESENTATION 


In senior high schools: 
Cla: 


Class and organizations....... 
Home room and class 

Home room and organizations. 
Class and student body 
Student body 

Organizations 


In junior high schools: 
Class 


Class and organizations 

Home room and class 

Home room and organizations. 
Class and student body 
Student body 

Organizations 


cipal sharing supervision with the faculty, accounted for two-thirds 
of the organizations supplying information on this point. This form 
was found predominantly in the small schools. The home-room unit 
ranked second, being used by 50 (39 per cent) of the councils. The 
greatest strength of the home-room plan was found in the larger 
schools. 

The representatives to a council are organized into a one-house 
or a two-house body. In Illinois the one-house form was found to be 
the most common type irrespective of the school’s enrolment. A 
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total of 159, or 91 per cent, of the 175 schools used this form. It 
was used by all the junior high school councils. 

Officers of councils—In Illinois the council was most commonly 
headed by several officers. The four-officer combination of presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer was found to be the 
most common and was used by 62 (35 per cent) of the 175 schools. 
The three-officer combination of president, vice-president, and sec- 
retary-treasurer was used by 23 schools (13 per cent), and the com- 
bination of president, vice-president, and secretary by 21 schools 
(12 per cent). The two-officer combination of president and secre- 
tary was used by 20 councils (11 per cent). Although 32 officer 
combinations were reported, these four combinations accounted for 
72 per cent of the schools. 

There was a high percentage of agreement in the method of 
selecting council officers. Although 23 ways were mentioned by the 
175 schools studied, the officers for go (51 per cent) of the total 
number were chosen by the council and 40 (23 per cent) by the stu- 
dent body. Thus in 130 (74 per cent) of the councils only two 
methods were used, and the remaining 26 per cent accounted for 
the other 21 methods. 

Size of councils—The size of the council varied according to its 
constituency. Councils in the smallest enrolment group were small in 
number of representatives in comparison with those in the largest 
group. The small-school councils averaged between eight and six- 
teen, while no council in schools with enrolments of over 2,000 had 
fewer than twenty and one had 250 members. The number most fre- 
quently found in a council was eight, twenty schools reporting this 
number. Many sponsors included the information that this num- 
ber was a result of selecting two representatives from each of the 
four classes. The average size for all schools was 26.2 representatives. 

Committees of councils——In the sixty Illinois councils giving in- 
formation with regard to their committees, the committees carried 
the major responsibility for the activities in their field, but the 
council was the final authority. Each committee was established 
by the council. They were added or withdrawn by the council in 
accordance with changing needs. The size of the committees de- 
pended on the amount of work to be done in all but one school, 
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which reported all its committees to be of equal size. The committee 
chairman was a member of the council in all the schools reporting. 
Since the committees were based on the local needs and activities 
of the council, great variation existed. In all, eighty-eight commit- 
tee titles were used. The twenty most frequently mentioned were 
assembly, social affairs, publications, athletic, clubs, monitors, ways 
and means, publicity, extra-curriculum activities, noon activities, 
student aid and welfare, community relations, lost and found, home 
room, point system, safety, cafeteria, grounds and buildings, “pep,” 
and bulletin board. 


TABLE 5 


TIME OF DAY WHEN STUDENT-COUNCIL MEETINGS 
ARE HELD IN 157 ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 


Frequency Frequency 
Time of Meeting of Time of Meeting of 
Mention Mention 


In the morning during school During the activity period... . II 
47 Whenever necessary II 
Before school 9 
34 Selected periods 5 
25 In the evening 4 
II 


Time allotted to the council —There was a lack of uniformity among 
the schools concerning the amount of time devoted to the council 
meeting. The time varied from forty minutes twice weekly in one 
school to forty minutes monthly in another. Weekly meetings were 
held by 84 per cent of the organizations. When the average for all 
meetings was estimated on a weekly basis, the average time of the 
council meeting was found to be thirty-seven minutes. 

Great variation was shown among the councils with respect to 
the time of day when the council meeting was held. Table 5 gives 
the time of meeting reported by the 157 schools giving this informa- 
tion. Ninety-seven (62 per cent) of the 157 schools held their reg- 
ular meetings during school hours, and 49 (31 per cent) of the 
councils met outside school hours. 

Constitutions of councils —The constitutions of the councils dif- 
fered both in basic content and in complexity. Of the 175 schools 
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used as the basis for this study, 128 (73 per cent) operated under 
written constitutions. An examination of the constitutions revealed 
that 88 topics were dealt with. The 25 topics most frequently men- 
tioned are: 


. Name of the organization 14. Bylaws 

. Officers named 15. Time of election 

. How to amend 16. Vacancies among members 
. Purposes or objectives 17. Absence—attendance 

. Who are members 18. Committee—how chosen 

. Officers’ duties 19. Preamble 

. Time of meeting 20. Order of business 

. Members—how elected 21. Eligibility of officers 

. Officers—how elected . Recall or dismissal 

. Powers of the council . Duties of members 

. Eligibility of members . Manner of holding elections 
. Quorum 25. Duties of committees 

13. Committees—named 


ON Aun PW 


Activities of councils —The great diversity in the kinds of activities 
in which the Illinois councils engaged is evidenced by the fact that 
181 were named. Some of the activities most frequently engaged in 
are given below. 


1. Legislative: drawing up regulations governing dancing, cheer leaders, 
school awards, corridor guards 
2. Administrative and supervisory: scheduling all social affairs, chartering 
all clubs, conducting study halls, supervising elections, handling ticket sales 
3. Service and school welfare: conducting surveys to determine pupil opin- 
ion, publishing the pupil handbook, aiding charitable organizations 
4. Social and recreational: sponsoring school parties, rallies, and mixers; 
conducting noon activities 
5. Public activities: planning assembly programs, sponsoring open forums 
for pupil discussions 
6. Campaigns and drives: conducting campaigns on thrift, courtesy, school 
loyalty, citizenship 
7. Disciplinary: holding student court 
8. Improvement of scholarship: conducting class in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, sponsoring guidance programs 
g. Traffic and care of property: conducting fire drills, beautifying the school 
1o. Athletics: promoting intramural sports, encouraging attendance at all 
school athletic events through special assemblies and posters 
11. Miscellaneous: holding annual student day when pupils take over the 
administration of the school, sponsoring pupil-visitation day for the incoming 
class 
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In addition to carrying on such activities as those mentioned, 
the councils, through their activities and influence, were credited 
by the administration in many schools with achievements which 
were more intangible in nature. The influence of the council had be- 
come very powerful in many schools in building attitudes and school 
morale, formulating codes of conduct, developing leaders, and train- 
ing pupils to follow through the things they start. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Many purposes are included as responsibilities of student coun- 
cils in Illinois. In general these deal directly with pupil interests and 
the promotion of the school’s welfare. 

2. Councils are becoming increasingly supervisory. Administra- 
tors are giving supervision of the out-of-class activities to the coun- 
cil as it proves itself ready for the responsibilities. 

3. Several types of representation are found among the [Illinois 
councils, but the class and the home-room units, accounting for 76 
per cent of the schools, are the most popular. 

4. The officers of the council generally consist of the common 
four-, three-, or two-officer combination usual to adult organizations. 
Councils usually set up standards which pupils must meet in order 
to qualify as officers. 

5. Councils need to educate their constituencies. There would be 
greater co-operation from the student body and the faculty if they 
had better understanding of the purposes of the council. It takes 
from three to five years to develop a good council, and about half 
the councils in Illinois are less than five years old. Since the move- 
ment is still in the experimental stage in this state, councils need to 
cultivate an intelligent public opinion. Pupil participation is a co- 
operative enterprise and needs the sympathetic support of both 
pupils and faculty. There is also the necessity of training the pupils 
to realize their opportunities for self-expression through the organi- 
zation. 

6. Councils have great opportunities in forming school policies. 
The influence which a council may exercise in building and main- 
taining school spirit and morale cannot be easily estimated. Codes 
of conduct, when instituted by pupils, are more readily accepted 
by the student body than are codes superimposed by the administra- 
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tion. It is, therefore, important that councils maintain high stand- 
ards for all their activities. 

7. Further growth of council organizations for the purpose of 
pupil participation in the school administration may be anticipated 
in the future in Illinois. The number of council organizations has 
been nearly doubling every five years. The idea is spreading rapidly 
among administrators, who are beginning to realize the value of the 
council’s influence in the school. No other organization can so well 
represent the entire school and interpret pupil opinion to the ad- 
ministration. No other organization can so well unify all the out- 
of-class activities into one co-ordinated program. No other organi- 
zation can so well teach pupils the workings of democracy by ex- 
perience while they are at the same time furthering their more formal 
education in their daily class routine. As a result administrators are 
increasingly utilizing the council as an educational agency. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL anv DOROTHY T. HAYES 
University of Chicago 


* 


HIS list of references represents a selection from more than a 
thousand titles related to higher education that have come to 

the attention of the compilers between July 1, 1939, and June 30, 
1940.” As in previous lists, selection has necessarily been made along 
somewhat arbitrary lines because space does not permit the inclu- 
sion of all titles that might be worthy of attention. Practically all 
books and monographs have been included with the exception of 
annual reports, yearbooks and proceedings of associations regularly 
devoted to problems of higher education, and institutional his- 
tories. 

Selection among the articles published in journals during the year 
has been based chiefly on their contribution to new knowledge, al- 
though by no means could all the worthy articles of this type be in- 
cluded. As a general principle, the list omits articles that provide 
only a résumé of material available elsewhere; articles that are 
merely discussions or presentations of personal opinions, however 
authoritative; and news notes and papers describing practices in a 
single institution. Only articles appearing in professional journals 
have been included in this final list. 

504. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpucaTIon. Coordination of Accrediting Activities. 
A Summary of Proceedings of a Conference on Accrediting Attended by 
Representatives of Accrediting Associations and Others, Held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 7 and 8, 1939. American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, Vol. III, No. 9. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1939. Pp. vit+so. 

Presents speeches by Chancellor Capen and President Tigert criticizing the 


accrediting agencies and an interpretation of the purposes of accrediting by 
Earl J. McGrath. 


tSee also Items 414 (Goetsch) and 421 (Prescott and Garretson) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the September, 1940, number of the School Review. 
2 A few titles published since this date have also been included. 
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505. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpucaTion. Studies of the Financial Advisory 
Service, Series III, Vol. IV. Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1940. 
Number 17, Auditing of Colleges and Universities by J. Harvey Cain, describes 
in detail the auditing procedure and discusses accounting principles frequently 
arising at the time of the financial audit. Number 18, Endowment Investments 
and Income, 1926-1939, brings up to date the information from forty-five col- 
leges and universities presented in previous bulletins on this subject and adds 
new data from sixty-five other institutions. 


. ARNETT, TREVOR. Recent Trends in Higher Education in the United States: 
With Special Reference to Financial Support for Private Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Occasional Papers No. 13. New York: General Education 
Board, 1940. Pp. xii+80o. 

Summarizes and interprets the financial statistics reported in the two preceding 
monographs in this series (Items 580 and 581 in ‘‘Selected References on Higher 
Education” reported in the School Review for December, 1939). 


. BEESLEY, Patricia. The Revival of the Humanities in American Education. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv-+ 202. 


Reports a survey of what the colleges are doing in the name of the humanities. 
Includes an extensive bibliography. 


. BERNARD, Harotp W. “Some Relationships of Vocabulary to Scholar- 
ship,” School and Society, LI (April 13, 1940), 494-06. 
Concludes, from a statistical study, that vocabulary is something other than an 
aspect of intelligence. 


. BIxLer, Roy W. Institution-Faculty Relations in the College of Integrity. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. xii+178. 
Appraises policies with respect to the recruiting of faculty personnel, intellec- 
tual freedom, sharing of administrative responsibilities, salaries, tenure, and 
stimulation of faculty growth. 


. BLACKBURN, WILLIAM. The Architecture of Duke University. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939. Pp. x+74. 
Describes in detail the architectural features of the Duke University buildings, 
with profuse illustrations and beautifully printed text. 


. BoucHER, CHAUNCEY SAMUEL, and BrumBaucH, A. J. The Chicago Col- 
lege Plan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940 (revised). 
Pp. xiv+414. 

Brings up to date the previous book on this subject, by an analysis of the col- 
lege plan at the University of Chicago at the end of the first ten years of its 
operation. 


. Bowman, Isatan. The Graduate School in American Democracy. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1939. Pp. x+70. 
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Presents a memorandum on the functions of the graduate school, prepared for 
a national committee appointed by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

. Bracpon, HELEN D., BrumMBAUGH, A. J., PILLARD, BAsit H., and WIL- 
LIAMSON, E. G. Educational Counseling of College Students. American 
Council on Education Studies, Series VI—Student Personnel Work, Vol. 
III, No. 1. Washington: American Council on Education, 1939. Pp. 
vi+62. 

Defines educational counseling and points out the need for it, outlines the data 
essential to understanding students, and describes counseling techniques and 
plans for administration of counseling. 

. Brink, Witu1AM J. “Selecting Graduate Students,” Journal of Higher Ed- 
ucation, X (November, 1939), 425-30. 

Summarizes admissions policies and practices at eighty-eight graduate schools. 


. Brown, KENNETH IRvING. A Campus Decade. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. x+132. 

Describes the experiment with intensive study courses carried on at Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio. 

. BRUMBAUGH, A. J., and HAGGERTY, W1Lt1AM J. “Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion in Higher Education,” North Central Association Quarterly, XIV 
(April, 1940), 393-420; XV (October, 1940), 196-230. 

Provides information concerning the curriculums and instructional procedures 
in 276 member institutions of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

. BuswELt, G. T. Remedial Reading at the College and Adult Levels. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 50. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1939. Pp. xii+72. 

Reports an experiment in the improvement of reading by college students and 
other adults through an attack on factors known to be important in the reading 
process. 

. Cartson, A. J. “Tenure of Medical School Faculties,” Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, XXV (December, 1939), 
536-49. 

Reports a study of the appointment and tenure of deans, chairmen, and facul- 
ties of eighty-five medical schools in the United States and Canada. 

. CHAMBERS, M. M. “The Colleges and the Courts in 1938-39,”’ Educational 
Record, XXI (January, 1940), 64-87. 

Continues a review of court decisions affecting higher education and notes that 
none of the trends mentioned a year ago seems to be reversed. 

. CoLE, Mary I. Cooperation between the Faculty of the Campus Elementary 
Training School and the Other Departments of Teachers Colleges and Nor- 
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mal Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 746. 

’ New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. xii+254. 
Reports practices found in visits to representative teachers’ colleges and 
presents a score card by which institutions may evaluate the relationships 
between the faculty of the college and the demonstration school. 

CoLvERT, CLtyDE C. The Public Junior College Curriculum. Louisiana 
State University Studies, No. 38. University, Louisiana: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1939. Pp. xxii+178. 

Analyzes the offerings in each academic subject in a group of 195 public junior 
colleges. 


. CowLEy, W. H., Hoppocx, RoBErT, and WILLIAMSON, E. G. Occupational 


Orientation of College Students. American Council on Education Studies, 
Series VI—Student Personnel Work, Vol. III, No. 2. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1939. Pp. viii+74. 

Outlines the needs for occupational orientation, describes vocational counseling 


and placement services, and sets up plans for organization of an occupational 
orientation program. 


EELts, WALTER CrosBy. “Status of the Junior College in the United 
States, 1939-40,” School and Society, LI (February 17, 1940), 219-21. 
Reports data concerning the junior colleges of the United States in 1939-40 
indicating a marked increase in the number over the country. 

FEDER, DANIEL D. “Factors Which Affect Achievement and Its Predic- 
tion at the College Level,” Journal of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, XV (January, 1940), 107-18. 


Analyzes the effect on college success of size and type of high school attended 
and time lapse between high-school graduation and college entrance. 


Fiory, CHARLES D. “Skeletal Maturity and Achievement of College 
Freshmen,” Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
XV (April, 1940), 223-28. 

Concludes, among other interesting findings, that “‘the older mature students, 


even when somewhat less intelligent, are likely to exceed immature students in 
achievement.” 


1636-1900. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 
xiv+308. 

Treats the development of political science as a subject of study in institutions 
of higher education up to the beginning of the twentieth century. 


HANLEY, Epna Ruta. College and University Library Buildings. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1939. Pp. 152. 
Indicates the essential features that should be included in an effectively planned 
library building and describes forty-two recently constructed college and uni- 
versity library buildings. 
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HELD, OMAR C. “Does NYA Work Affect the Academic Record of College 
Students?” School and Society, L (August 5, 1939), 192. 


Concludes, from a study of 151 N.Y.A. students at the University of Pittsburgh, 
that N.Y.A. work did not affect their academic work adversely. 


Horner, Haran H. The State and Higher Education. University of the 
State of New York Bulletin No. 1162. Albany, New York: University 
of the State of New York, 1939. Pp. 36. 


Describes the organization of higher education in the state of New York under 
the control of the State Education Department. 


Hucues, R. M. “A Study of University and College Presidents,” School 
and Society, LI (March 9, 1940), 317-20. 


Analyzes data for a group of three hundred presidents of the better known col- 
leges and universities. 


Hurt, J. Lewis. “Student Registrations in Liberal Arts Colleges: 

Courses and Semester Hours,” School and Society, LI (January 27, 
1940), 125-28. 
Presents registration trends as reported by twenty-seven privately controlled 
liberal-arts colleges in the South and indicates that the greatest number of 
registrations were in the humanities, with the social sciences second and the 
sciences last. 


Jounson, Dorortuy G., and WILLEY, Matcoitm M. “Backgrounds of Col- 
lege NYA Students,” School and Society, L (August 19, 1939), 252-56. 
Surveys the backgrounds of 4,681 students holding N.Y.A. grants at the 
University of Minnesota from January 1, 1934, to April 30, 1939, and con- 
cludes that N.Y.A. is enabling large numbers of students to continue into higher 
education who would otherwise be unable to do so. 


KNIGHT, EDGAR W. What College Presidents Say. Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. xvi+378. 
Presents a collection of statements by college and university presidents made 
during the past hundred years on such topics as ‘“The College Presidency,” 
Purposes of Higher Education,’’ Weaknesses of Higher Education,” 
“Organization and Administration,” ‘‘Faculty Relations,” and “Obligations to 
Society,”’ with a brief chapter of summary and interpretation. 


Know es, Asa S., and WHITE, WILLIAM C. “Scientific Management as a 
Tool of College Administrators,” Journal of Higher Education, XI 
(March, 1940), 130-34. 
Suggests the use of a technique to minimize the maladjustments of college 
teaching assignments, involving a careful job analysis made co-operatively by 
those teaching the courses, administrators, and other evaluators; and presents 
an analysis of 228 replies to a questionnaire asking a selected group of qualified 
individuals to evaluate ten courses. 
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. Lawson, ExizaABetH K. “Reading Comprehension among College Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Experimental Education, VIII (September, 1939), 
103-9. 

Reports improvement in silent-reading comprehension by a group of under- 
graduates who received special training during an eleven-week period. Includes 
a bibliography. 

. Leacock, STEPHEN. Too Much College, or Education Eating Up Life. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1939. Pp. x+256. 

Argues for a less encumbered curriculum and comments humorously but 
critically on present practices in higher education. 

. Locspon, Ricuarp H. “The Wealth of the States and Their Facilities for 
Higher Education,” School and Society, L (August 12, 1939), 220-24. 
Analyzes by states the distribution of facilities for higher education and the 
degree of variation between facilities and wealth in individual states. 

. McCristTAt, K. J., and Mitter, Emit A. “A Brief Survey of the Present 
Status of the Health and Physical Education Requirements for Men 
Students in Colleges and Universities,” Research Quarterly of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, X (De- 
cember, 1939), 70-80. 


Reports the present administrative trends in handling the health and physical- 
education requirements for men students in the larger colleges and universities. 


. McCuistIon, FRED. Graduate Instruction for Negroes in the United States. 
Contribution to Education Published under the Direction of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, No. 255. Nashville, Tennessee: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1939. Pp. xviii+172. 

Examines the existing needs for instruction of Negroes on the graduate level, 
describes and evaluates the graduate work being offered in colleges for Ne- 
groes, and proposes solutions of some of the problems involved. 


. McNEELY, Joun H. Higher Educational Institutions in the Scheme of State 
Government. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 3, 1939. 
Pp. vi+108. 

Presents significant data concerning the legal status of governing boards of 
state higher institutions in the general scheme of state government, shows the 
evolution that is taking place in state governmental organization, and discusses 
problems arising in the administration of state higher education. 


. MarsH, CLARENCE STEPHEN (editor). American Universities and Colleges. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1940 (fourth edition). 
Pp. x+1120. 

Contains extensive information concerning each of 724 accredited colleges and 
universities, with several chapters summarizing present status and trends, all 
thoroughly indexed. A veritable encyclopedia of the better known American 
institutions of higher education. 
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542. MILEs, Epwarp V., Jr. Manual of Teachers College Accounting. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1940. Pp. xiv+190. 
Outlines and illustrates a complete accounting system for normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges, in accordance with the principles established by the National 
Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education (see 
Item 587 in “Selected References on Higher Education,” School Review, Decem- 
ber, 1935). 


. NELSON, Ertanp. “Fathers’ Occupations and Student Vocational 
Choices,” School and Society, L (October 28, 1939), 572-76. 


Reports, from 3,211 student responses in 18 colleges and universities, that there 
is a small but positive and significant relationship between fathers’ occupations 
and students’ vocational choices. 


. Outson, Joun. “The Relationship between College Roommates in 
Scholastic Achievement,” School and Society, L (October 21, 1939), 
543-44. 

Finds, on the basis of a study of marks obtained by roommates in the Fresh- 
man dormitory at Stanford University, that roommates do not resemble each 
other in scholastic achievement as a result of their association. 


. “Place and Function of Faculties in College and University Government,” 

Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, XXV1 
(April, 1940), 172-216. 
Presents the report of Committee T on a questionnaire study of the govern- 
mental organization of 177 colleges and universities and a symposium of de- 
scriptions of the administrative organization of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, the University of Wisconsin, the University of Michigan, and the 
University of Washington. 


. Puttas, E. V. “Responsibility for Freshman Illiteracy,” School and So- 
ciety, LI (March 16, 1940), 353-55. 


Reports the judgments of a hundred college Freshman students as to what con- 
tributed to their state of illiteracy. 


. Rocers, AcGNEs. Vassar Women: An Informal Study. Poughkeepsie, New 
York: Vassar College, 1940. Pp. 224. 
Provides an interestingly written analysis of Vassar students and alumnae 
based on documentary materials and interviews. 


. RUSSELL, JoHN DALE (compiler and editor). The Outlook for Higher Educa- 
tion. Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, 1939, Vol. XI. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
x+256. 

Presents papers by eighteen contributors with respect to future trends in insti- 
tutional organization, enrolments, finance, accrediting, and inter-institutional 
co-operation. 
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. Ryan, W. Carson. Studies in Early Graduate Education: The Johns Hop- 
kins University, Clark University, The University of Chicago. Bulletin 
No. 30. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1939. Pp. viii+168. 

Describes the development of graduate work in three pioneering universities 
and draws conclusions regarding the factors that contributed to their success. 


. SANFORD, DANIEL S. “Branch Junior Colleges and Co-ordination,” Junior 
College Journal, X (March, 1940), 365-71. 

The second of two articles (see Item 461 in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the October, 1940, number of the School Review) reporting a survey of the 
types of inter-institutional co-operation and co-ordination found in 229 junior 
colleges. 


. SCHLESSER, GEORGE E. “An Empirical Study of the Scope of Advisory 
Systems,” Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
XV (April, 1940), 238-46. 

Describes the problems with which advisory systems are concerned and com- 
pares the aid given Freshmen under advisory systems of greater and smaller 
scope. 


. SCHNEIDER, FRANZ. Students Examine Their Professors. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: Pestalozzi Press, 1939. Pp. 32. 

Presents and discusses the Pestalozzi Reaction Scale, whereby students at the 
University of California rated their instructors. 


. SCHNEPP, ALFRED F. “College Students’ Principles of Honesty,” Journal 
of Higher Education, XI (February, 1940), 81-84. 

Summarizes the results obtained from three hundred college students on a 
questionnaire in which they were asked to declare their principles in forty-three 
situations bearing on honesty. 


. SEYLER, E. C. “The Value of Rank in High School Graduating Class for 
Predicting Freshman Scholarship,” Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, XV (October, 1939), 5-22. 

Analyzes the scholastic success of Freshmen admitted to the University of 
Illinois in September, 1936, and September, 1937, and concludes that there is a 
positive relationship between rank in high-school graduating class and Fresh- 
man scholastic record. 


. SHANNON, J. R., SHaw, MAxINE, and Metz, EpnA Mae. “Notable Ex- 
educators in America,” School and Society, LI (February 3, 1940), 
157-60. 


Concludes, on the basis of a study of “‘ex-educators”’ listed in Who’s Who in 
America, that this group is especially prominent in the fields of human activity. 


. SMITTLE, W. Ray. “State Co-ordinating Agencies,” Journal of Higher Ed- 
ucation, X (November, 1939), 437-44. 
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Describes the attempts in seven states (Alabama, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, and Washington) to eliminate curricular in-co- 
ordinations among colleges and universities. 


. SNYDER, Louise May. “Why Do They Leave?” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, XI (January, 1940), 26-32. 

Concludes, after a study of approximately three thousand students withdraw- 
ing from Los Angeles City College within a five-semester period, that it is 
difficult to determine the real causes for withdrawal and that few generaliza- 
tions can be made. 


. Spain, LauraA-May. “Curriculum Divisions in the Colleges,” Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges, XXV (November, 1939), 453-56. 
Reports a survey of the catalogues of 637 institutions of higher learning, includ- 


ing private, church, and state-controlled colleges, concerning the curriculum 
requirements in the lower divisions. 


. STILLWELL, H. W. “The Public Junior College in the South,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, X (September, 1939), 21-24. 

Discusses the problem of the need for public junior colleges in the South and 
estimates the possible junior-college enrolment and costs of such a program in 
states of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


. Toops, HerBert A. “The Prediction of College-going,” School and So- 
ciety, LI (March 2, 1940), 257-61. 
Makes a preliminary report of a three-year study of 32,058 high-school Seniors 


to ascertain the forces at work in determining whether a high-school graduate 
will go to college or stay at home. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “What Is a Satisfactory 1.Q. for Admission to Col- 
lege?’’ School and Society, LI (April 6, 1940), 462-64. 

Shows with statistical evidence that there seems to be a college for every 
ability level above the definitely subnormal group. 


. UpsHatt, C.C. “Study Skills of College Seniors,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XXVI (February, 1940), 139-44. 

Reports a study of the usefulness of the Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test for 
determining success in college work. 


. WALTERS, RaymonD. “Statistics of Registration in American Universities 
and Colleges, 1939,”’ School and Society, L (December 16, 1939), 769-88. 
Presents comprehensive data and interpretations concerning enrolments in 
institutions of higher education during the year 1939, showing that the at- 
tendance in colleges and universities maintained the upward trend of the latter 
half of the decade. 


. ZAPFFE, FreD C. “Correlation of Accomplishment in Arts College with 
Accomplishment in Freshman Class in Medical College,” Bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges, XXV (December, 1939), 588-91. 
Analyzes statistically the accomplishment of students in medical colleges. 
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Educational Writings 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


PRACTICES PECULIAR TO LARGE HicH ScHoots.—Within relatively recent 
times the tendency for high-school principals to collaborate in writing books in 
secondary education has become pronounced. This plan is most wholesome, for 
perfectly obvious reasons, chief of which is the fact that in practice high-school 
principals must get down to brass tacks or their respective administrative struc- 
tures will fall apart. Therefore students of high-school organization and admin- 
istration, whether they be in the field or in the classroom, find that any book 
which really presents successful practices has a value second only to that of 
actually observing such practices in operation. 

Such a book! has recently been published. It is restricted to the larger high 
schools because, in the words of the senior authors, “practically all the books 
on high-school administration have developed the general administrative theory 
with some reference to practices which are not usually suitable for large schools” 
(p. iii). Administrative Practices in Large High Schools does not depart from 
the implications of its title, for ten principals of such schools collaborated with 
Newsom and Langfitt in preparing the book. 

Machinery there must be, and it must be constantly tended. Therefore much 
of this book is devoted to the mechanics of operating a school, not because de- 
vices are, of themselves, important, but simply because without them no school 
can possibly achieve success in the discharge of its major function. Hence any 
administrator will warm to the dexterous procedures that these men have de- 
veloped. 

The chapters which this reviewer especially likes are those relating to the 
curriculum and to school personnel. Here, in his judgment, the treatment of 
basic values is sound. For instance, the handling of the curriculum is keyed to 
the needs of youth and to those of the social order as well. Moreover, the dis- 
cussion of personnel relations is marked by sane commitments concerning citi- 
zens, staff, and pupils. Generally speaking, there is ample evidence that in most 
schools discipline lags far behind known principles of procedure; but the mental- 
hygiene point of view has been adopted in at least one of the schools represented 
in this volume, with the result that the pupil has now become the chief agent in 
correcting misbehavior. The point of reference here is the development of per- 
sonality rather than the securing of a quiet and smooth-running organization. 


t Administrative Practices in Large High Schools. Edited by N. William Newsom 
and R. Emerson Langfitt. New York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. xviii+-660. $3.25. 
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The book closes with a discussion of “Practices Relating to the School Com- 
munity.” School publicity—a term now somewhat in disrepute—and the ex- 
pansion of school services are considered. The treatment of the latter topic 
approaches the concept of community organization which is now fostered by 
the American Youth Commission and certain other agencies. 

All in all, this volume is exceedingly helpful. Designed as it is to present 
good practices and points of view in selected large schools, it will doubtless 
stimulate some principals in similar schools to emulate these good things and 
still other principals whose schools are smaller to approximate them. Of a cer- 
tainty the philosophy of administration and organization which these men ex- 
pound is basic; only instrumentation must vary from school to school. 

The reviewer laid the book aside with the feeling that the senior authors 
should have written an epilogue to the panorama of practices which have been 
discussed. In the prologue (Part I) the “Factors Underlying Administrative 
Practices” are discursively presented. It seems that Newsom and Langfitt 
should have returned, therefore, to reduce both theory and practice to an array 
of simple, easy-to-recall principles of procedure. Although involved, this task 
seems feasible and would have rounded off the volume most effectively. 


H. C. Kocu 
University of Michigan 


An INTERPRETATION OF PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS.—The fundamental sig- 
nificance of educational psychology in teacher training, together with the rapid 
development in this field, demands earnest and continuous application to the 
task of preparing textbooks. Of the new books coming from the press, some 
organize their content around conventional topics derived from the logic of the 
subject itself; others tend to display their material under functional headings 
the value of which can be recognized readily by teachers in training. To the 
latter group belongs a recent volume by Sorenson. 

The content of this volume falls into two general divisions. The first, in- 
cluding six of the twenty chapters and approximately a fourth of the pages, 
deals with the growth and the developing personality of the pupil in their physi- 
cal, social, and emotional aspects. In so doing, the author gives substantial at- 
tention to problems of personal adjustment, exceptional behavior, and disci- 
pline. 

The second division, consisting of the remaining fourteen chapters, treats 
learning in its many phases. There are chapters on intelligence, the measure- 
ment of intelligence, individual differences in intelligence, and the effects of 
heredity and environment. Other chapters explain the principles and the course 
of learning and the facts pertaining to memory, motivation, and conditions ad- 


* Herbert Sorenson, Psychology in Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv-+490. $2.75. 
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verse to learning. Still others deal with special topics, such as effective study, 
transfer of training, incidental learning, teachers’ marks, and tests. 

Not many educational psychologies have an entire chapter devoted to the 
activity and project method of teaching—a topic in which large numbers of 
teachers are interested. Here the author discusses pertinent psychological prin- 
ciples and investigations of the effectiveness of “progressive” methods. In the 
long chapter on heredity and environment the author displays his best writing 
skill and power of interpretation, with the intent, as stated in the beginning of 
the chapter, of assisting the reader to develop a sound philosophy of education 
on the many questions pertaining to this topic. Other chapters may have had 
the same aim. There is indeed no purpose more worthy of emphasis on the 
part of authors of textbooks in psychology, for the simple reason that a better 
source for many of a teacher’s fundamental beliefs can scarcely be found than 
in the science of human behavior. 

Definite efforts were made in this volume to facilitate the student’s mastery 
of the material by providing directions for study at the beginnings of chapters 
and summaries and lists of problems and questions at the ends. There are also 
a glossary and indexes by author and subject. 

A few shortcomings are to be noted. In large part the author presents prin- 
ciples and conclusions without describing the supporting evidence or referring 
to the original producer. This method of presentation, though helpful to some 
beginners, is unfortunate in a book in which usually no more than six to nine 
references, sometimes none, are given at the ends of chapters. It means sub- 
stantial inconvenience to bright and advanced students and to many teachers 
as well. The use of the word ‘“‘development” on pages 4 and 25 and in the center- 
head on page 31 appears to be confused. Sometimes, as in the case of the word 
“conflict” on pages 77 and 472, the word defined is used in the definition. Some- 
times an author mentioned in the text is not included in the author index 
(Hutchins, p. 376). Only once (pp. 381-82) could the reviewer find acknowl- 
edged use made of the writings of the distinguished psychologist, Charles H. 
Judd, and the name of neither Gates nor Buswell appears in the Index. In the 
chapter on effective methods of study the author urges students not to skip 
tables, but few undergraduate students will be able to read Table XVII on page 
359. 

Such matters as these notwithstanding, the book possesses the values set 
forth in preceding paragraphs. Interesting illustrative cases appear here and 
there. Best of all are the many indications in the text of mature thought, on 
the part of the author, concerning the meaning to teachers of the principles of 
psychology. These he interprets usually with clarity and a wise sense of their 


usefulness. 
W. TERRY 


University of Alabama 
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USEFUL FOR LIBRARIANS, TEACHERS, AND THE READING PuBLIC.—How do li- 
brarians build up the book collections in their libraries? Does common practice 
tend to provide the best possible collections for the clientele served? If not, 
how can this end be achieved? Is the clientele served the one that best deserves 
the attention of the library? Should a library assume responsibility for elevat- 
ing and extending the reading tastes of its community, or should its principal 
effort be directed toward discovering and supplying what the majority of its 
patrons wish to read about? What criteria serve most effectively in determining 
the value of special types of books in fields such as science, technology, history, 
or fiction? Is fiction to be regarded as propaganda if the author writes from the 
point of view of one who has definite convictions on certain social or economic 
problems? What should determine the choice of books for school libraries— 
the obvious demands of the curriculum or the interests and reading tastes of 
boys and girls? What are the points of contact between publishers, book-sellers, 
and librarians? To what extent are their interests identical? How much respon- 
sibility are publishers taking for the production of worth-while books for chil- 
dren? 

These and related questions are discussed frankly, thoughtfully, and with 
clarity and touches of humor in the eighteen chapters of the proceedings of the 
1939 Library Institute held at the University of Chicago.t Each chapter of the 
book is complete in itself and bears the name of a well-known figure in the field 
of the book arts or of librarianship. 

Designed primarily for practicing librarians, these discussions are of definite 
interest to teachers and other serious users of library facilities. For to the ex- 
tent that a library is selective in the choice of its books (and most libraries must 
be), it tends to exercise, consciously or unconsciously, a kind of censorship—a 
matter in which the reading public has a vital interest. Before that public 
undertakes to criticize, however, it does well to acquaint itself with the problems 
that confront the library in exercising its power of choice. Also, the public 
should find it enlightening to glimpse the criteria and methods used by librarians 
to put checkreins on personal bias—their own as well as that of their clients— 
and to treat group pressure fairly and wisely while looking after the needs of the 
individual reader and of the taxpaying or tuition-paying public in general. 

The volume under review has other values for non-librarians. It summa- 
rizes, in masterly fashion, vital trends in modern book production and mer- 
chandising and provides useful surveys of fields of literature important to the 
lay reader. Thus, in “Publishing Children’s Books,’”’ Bertha L. Gunterman sur- 
veys the work of editors past and present and shows how the production of chil- 
dren’s books has in recent years become an important and carefully conducted 
business. At the end of the scale, Max Lerner, in “Important Books of the 


t The Practice of Book Selection. Papers Presented before the Library Institute at the 
University of Chicago, July 31 to August 13, 1939. Edited with an Introduction by 
Louis R. Wilson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xii+368. $2.50. 
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Last One Hundred Years—Political Science, Economics, and Sociology,” pro- 
vides both a historical review and a scholarly bibliography. Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert, science editor of the New York Times, classifies and discusses popular scien- 
tific writings of today. Because his survey is everywhere implemented with 
references to the books themselves, this chapter, like the one preceding, may 
be used as an annotated bibliography. 

The hard-pressed secondary-school principal upon whose shoulders falls the 
duty of selecting reference books and other factual literature for the school 
library lacking a competent librarian will find that E. H. McClelland’s discus- 
sion of aids in the field of technology is equally useful in the choice of other 
factual titles. It is important, McClelland suggests, to use the knowledge you 
have. In the case of subject matter which, as a whole, you are incompetent to 
evaluate expertly, make simple tests for accuracy in such parts as lie within 
your range of understanding. Look out for pitfalls for the unwary, like “‘author- 
ized editions”; “must” books; “background reading” which is really introduc- 
tory reading; “fact information. What other kinds of information are there, 
except misinformation?” (P. 149.) Be careful, too, about misleading titles— 
A Book of Wild Flowers, which may appear to be widely useful but which 
is limited in range and geographic usefulness. Be wary also of reprints of an 
old book (‘‘Publisher’s Original Price $4.00. Our Special Price $1.50”) when 
examination of the copyright date indicates that the volume is scientifically 
obsolete. 

Teachers and subject-matter experts ambitious to try their hands at the 
art of simple writing should profit by the findings of Bryson and others at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as reported in a chapter by James 
Clarke headed “In the Language of the People.’’ Not overlooking the measure- 
ments of reading difficulty set up by Gray and Leary in Chicago but more or 
less building upon them, the investigators at Columbia have concluded that an 
author who wishes to be readable, at least where adults are concerned, should 
write as he talks. As an acid test of the theory, the experimenters have already 
sponsored several titles of a “Peoples Library,” no volume of which is more 
difficult than the most easily read articles in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Although, as stated at the outset, The Practice of Book Selection is designed 
primarily for the librarian, it contains a wealth of material, over and above the 
items already mentioned, which is of significance to all serious users of libraries 
and persons interested in the production and the evaluation of the varied lit- 
erature which pours daily from our busy printing presses. 

F. Farco 
Western Reserve University 


MATHEMATICS IN THE SENIOR HicH ScHoot.—In junior high schools and 
junior colleges, courses in general mathematics have been tried for a number 
of years. National committee reports and the College Board examinations point 
with favor to such organization of instructional materials. However, at the 
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senior high school level most schools continue to offer the traditional courses, 
and few textbooks have appeared which deviate from the usual organization. 

The book under review' represents an attempt on the part of the authors 
to mold topics from algebra, geometry, and trigonometry into a single course 
for pupils in the senior high school, along lines successfully used by the authors 
in experimental classes. The first chapter classifies our numbers and gives some 
of the properties of the real number system, of functions, and of functional 
graphs. Chapters ii—viii cover the usual topics in trigonometry and include 
work on logarithms and complex numbers. Chapters ix—xv treat topics selected 
from the traditional courses for college Freshmen. These include the linear 
function, discussed as it frequently is in college algebra and in analytic geom- 
etry, the quadratic function, sequence and limit, differentiation, theory of 
equations, permutations, combinations, probability, and integration. Supple- 
mented by a textbook in solid geometry, the book meets the requirements of 
the College Entrance Examination Board for the Gamma examination. Provi- 
sion for the more able students is made through the use of optional topics and 
starred exercises. Each chapter closes with a set of review exercises and a test 
on the chapter. The cover and format are attractive. 

Aside from two or three topics which are included, the first two hundred 
pages of the book constitute a course in trigonometry, and in this respect the 
book does not deviate far from traditional practice. However, trigonometry in 
itself is an excellent illustration of correlation and application of algebra and 
geometry. Through the last half of the book other interrelations between alge- 
bra and geometry are effectively brought out. 

In an effort to help the pupil become independent of the teacher’s aid, the 
authors have written to the pupil and have used more reading material than is 
contained in the usual mathematics textbook. These explanations are logical, 
straightforward, and carefully made. However, many of the developments are 
abstract and are not easy reading for the beginner. This statement seems to 
be true particularly in the case of the first part of the work on trigonometry. 
The abstract definitions of the various functions for angles in all four quadrants 
are given, and discussion of them follows. In brief, although the textbook is 
not easy, it should appeal to the teacher of a class of capable high-school Seniors 
who are really interested in high-school mathematics. It is significant in that 
it is almost a pioneer in its field. 


Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 


G. E. HAWKINS 


A TEXTBOOK IN GEOMETRY IN THE MODERN MANNER.—In the writing of a 
modern elementary textbook in geometry there is a continuous struggle be- 
tween the demands of intuition and of logic, between the desire for mathemati- 
cal rigor and the need to make the treatment readable and teachable. 


t Virgil S. Mallory and Howard F. Fehr, Senior Mathematics for High Schools. Bos- 
ton: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1940. Pp. x+442. $1.96. 
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The authors of a new textbook" have taken care, in their statements of 
definitions and assumptions, to have the pupil see clearly what statements are 
assumptions and that in some cases terms are undefinable. The list of undefined 
terms might have been extended. In the treatment of the area of a circle it 
seems preferable to make quite clear that nothing is proved rather than to say, 
“This formula [for the area of a circle] may also be derived by considering a 
circle as a regular polygon of a very large number of sides” (p. 334). 

A number of theorems are assumed without proof in the body of the book, 
the proofs appearing in the Appendix. Among these are three theorems con- 
cerning congruent triangles and certain theorems concerning parallelism and 
similarity. The book contains many exercises and numerous reviews and tests. 
Applications are made to the geometry of three dimensions. There are exercises 
designed to lead the pupil to discover geometric relations and to plan methods 
of proof, as well as exercises planned to bring the pupil to apply logical reasoning 
in making decisions in questions of everyday life. 

In the proofs given there are fewer references to authority than are usually 
found in such textbooks, and the style of the page is such that the theorems 
stand out less prominently on the page than in most textbooks in geometry. 

The book merits a careful examination by a teacher looking for a new text- 


book in this field. 
E. H. Taytor 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


Charleston, Illinois 


STUDYING THE LocaL CoMMUNITY IN GRADE IX.—Over the past several 
years the ninth-grade course in community civics or citizenship has been one 
of the least satisfactory in the social-studies curriculum. The main reason for 
this situation has been that many ninth-grade pupils were already familiar 
with the concepts taught in the course and were antagonized by its elementary 
character. Some new textbooks for the course are making improvement easy 
by a better selection of content for that grade level. The Keohanes’ new book? 
is one of these. 

Their book organizes its material about six large units: “Getting a Living,” 
“Making a Home,” “Using Leisure,” ““Co-operating for Community Welfare,” 
“Educating the Young,” and “Managing Governments.” About two-fifths of 
the material centers in the first and the last units, while the fourth is the smallest 
unit of the group. Most of the topics included can be found in the older courses 
in community and vocational civics, but here they are organized in a different 
fashion and are presented at a slightly more mature level. The authors describe 
their organization as a social-process approach. However accurate this descrip- 


t Theodore Herberg and Joseph B. Orleans, A New Geometry for Secondary Schools. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. viii+-4o02. $1.36. 

2 Mary Pieters Keohane and Robert E. Keohane, Exploring Your Community. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940. Pp. xiv-+530. 
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tion may be, they use the term in a sense different from Marshall’s intention when 
he urged social processes as a principle for organizing social-studies experiences 
(Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Marshall Goetz, Curriculum-making in the Social 
Studies: A Social Process Approach. Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association, Part XIII. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936). 

The book, nevertheless, will strike most teachers as being an intelligent selec- 
tion of experiences for ninth-grade pupils. It is based on a well-founded philos- 
ophy of democratic education and is conditioned by a sharp awareness of class- 
room conditions at the ninth-grade level. The great emphasis is placed on com- 
munity life. Throughout the narrative the authors have made intelligent use of 
the Lynd study of Middletown, and that community is the basis for most of the 
comment. However, the title of the book is justified by the study directions 
and suggested activities which call for applications of the generalizations to the 
pupil’s own community. It seems to the reviewer that about as much emphasis 
is given to vocational information as is desirable at this grade level but that a 
larger proportion of the materials might profitably have been drawn from the 
“physiology of government.” 

A successful attempt has been made to introduce each chapter with a psy- 
chological approach that will tend to stimulate interest. Good judgment in pre- 
senting the material is characteristic of the entire narrative and will go a long 
way toward making the book interesting. A valuable feature is the teaching 
aids. The activities suggested show evidence of having grown out of classroom 
experience. Generalizations, applications, constructive activities, and the pro- 
duction of graphic representations are emphasized. The book is generously sup- 
plied with well-selected pictures, many of them being of the type that makes 
use of the entire page. Extensive use of graphic presentations by pictorial charts 
adds substantially to the usefulness of the book. These seem overdone in a few 
cases, such as that on page 33, where the general concept is not clear, and that 
on page 73, which would have been more satisfactory had the simple numerical 
percentages been given. On the whole, however, these are accurate as well as 
graphic teaching aids. Exploring Your Community is certainly one of the more 
promising attempts to solve the problems of ninth-grade citizenship. 

ELMER ELLIs 
University of Missouri 
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